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Teachers of literature who handle college freshmen will bear 
me out, I am sure, in my statement that no small part of our high- 
school graduates are unable to name and to distinguish the most 
elementary measures of English verse. Happily, however, I am 
very sure that the number of such students is growing smaller 
each year. That every student early in his high-school course 
should learn the simpler matters of metrics, together with illus- 
trative lines, and should learn them as thoroughly as ever he did 
his multiplication tables, seems to me so obvious as scarcely to need 
statement. Furthermore, I am sure the wise teacher will impress 
upon his classes something of the special values of each of the 
simpler meters—how the iambic, for certain reasons, has been the 
favorite with our English poets; how the trochee, “‘the running 
meter,” lends itself to a more rapid movement; how the dactyl 
received its name; and how the anapest has been used to suggest 
the gallop of the horse. He will also point out the effect of the 
mingling of these various meters, both in the greater poetry such as 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” and in such lighter verse as 
Bryant’s “ Robert of Lincoln.” 

In developing for students the idea of the varying importance 
of the different syllables in a line of poetry, one may use with effect 
the device of assigning to each syllable a comparative numerical 


* Part I of this article appeared in the October number. 
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value, as is done in Gummere’s Poetics and elsewhere. Further- 
more, no teacher should be ignorant of the chapter on the ‘Musical 
Power” in Johnson’s Elements of Literary Criticism, which empha- 
sizes the difference between meter and rhythm. In bringing out 
this distinction, one may well begin with Shakspere’s Sonnet 
XXXI, “Let me not to the marriage of true minds,” and point 
out, as Professor Johnson has done, how this sonnet possesses a 
number of very distinct rhythmical movements which throw the 
emphasis upon certain important words. As another good illus- 
tration of this rhythmical movement may be cited Longfellow’s 
sonnet on “Milton,” which produces the effect of two immense 
waves, each gradually gaining power and height, coming to a 
crest, then breaking and plunging, and finally ‘‘flooding all the 
soul with their melodious seas.’’ Or one may show the class how 
the opening lines of Shakspere’s ‘‘When in disgrace with fortune 
and men’s eyes” move monotonously back and forth, much like a 
beast across its cage, till finally the line “Then in these thoughts 
myself almost despising,’’ which through its first ten syllables has, 
so to speak, been sounded on one note, breaks with the added 
light syllable and mounts with the lark to ‘‘heaven’s gate.” When 
students understand that the metrical structure is the framework 
or skeleton which supports the more beautiful rhythmical structure, 
they have taken an important step toward better reading. 

How much time should be spent in discussing the technique 
of different lines, of stanzaic structure, and of the larger poetic 
forms, will, of course, vary with the number of lessons at the dis- 
posal of each teacher. A certain amount of such study is profitable, 
even for the high-school student, for he loses no small part of his 
legitimate enjoyment if he does not understand the rules of the 
particular game the poet is playing. The student who fails to 
appreciate the fact that the beauty of Milton’s blank verse is due 
in very great measure to his magnificent ability in ordering his 
pauses has missed one of the greatest charms of the poem; or, to 
instance an illustration from the lyric, the pupil should in some 
measure, at least, be brought to realize how much of the charm of 
Herrick’s ‘‘To Daffodils” is due to the exquisite variations of the 
length of lines and the consequent delicacy of rhythm. Again, 
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he must be brought to feel the inherent vigor and glow of such 
verse forms as that of Drayton’s “Battle of Agincourt” and should 
have this idea more firmly impressed by a comparative study of 
several of the poems employing practically this same stanzaic 
structure. He should know as well as he knows that five times five 
equals twenty-five the scheme of the Spenserian stanza and of our 
two chief forms of the sonnet. Here again, however, let me repeat 
that these are, of course, only tools, useful ones but of themselves 
possessed of no more value than are the multiplication tables. 

While dealing with these subjects some teachers either require 
or encourage students to compose verses in the different forms of the 
lyric. A few years ago Mr. Briggs, then of the Eastern Illinois 
Normal School, printed in a little pamphlet a number of the best 
of such verses written by one of his classes. In these pages one 
finds examples not only of the simpler forms but also of the more 
difficult French schemes; and many of these verses are so good as 
to discredit his modest little motto from Dr. Johnson that the 
wonder is not that the dog dances no better but that it dances at 
all. While in this matter of requiring or asking verse each teacher 
must be a law unto himself, I believe that the experiment is well 
worth the time and effort; for students not only learn something 
of verse form, but they also gain an increasing appreciation of 
alliteration and assonance, and experience something of the creative 
delight in attempting, usually with crude results, it must be con- 
fessed, something of onomatopoetic effects. 

Through the study of these more minute elements of the poet’s 
musical art must, of course, come no small part of the delight in 
lyric verse. The skilful use of alliteration, in which Coleridge 
came so close to perfection, Milton’s fondness for alliterations in w, 
Ben Jonson’s fine repetition of vowel sounds in his “Hymn to 
Diana,’”’ Poe’s 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On the roof did float and flow; 


This, all this was in the olden 
Time long ago! 


Tennyson’s “Murmur of innumerable doves ir? immemorial elms,” 
Freneau’s ‘‘Lately mourned her murdered mate,” and a hundred 
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others, all suggest a pleasant part of the teaching of the musical 
quality of the lyric upon which, perhaps, it is unnecessary for us 
to dwell. Certain poems, such as Dryden’s great odes, were written 
to be sung by a chorus, accompanied by an orchestra; and students 
grow intensely interested in deciding what should be the distribu- 
tion of the different sections of the poem among the four voices, 
and in indicating what would be the most effective musical accom- 
paniment. Furthermore, certain of the simpler lyrics also suggest 
a very distinct musical accompaniment; even the least musical 
of the class recognize a difference when they compare the move- 
ment of Shakspere’s “‘Come away, come away, death,”’ with that 
of ‘‘O Mistress mine, where are you roaming.” Then, too, if the 
oft repeated comparisons of Milton’s singing quality with the notes 
of an organ, and of Macaulay’s with the blast of a trumpet, be 
suggestive, may not the student well be asked to hunt some such 
comparisons for, let us say, Keats, Shelley, and Longfellow ? 
Occasionally it is well to ask how the singing voice suited for such 
verses as “‘Come live with me and be my love” would differ from 
that adapted to Greene’s “‘Sweet are the thoughts.’”’ When oppor- 
tunity offers, and I believe that sometimes it may well be made, the 
instructor may arrange to have some of these lyrics sung for the 
class. Such a program of Shakspere’s songs is especially interest- 
ing, but best of all, perhaps, isa Burns hour. I have found students 
quick to value this method of interpretation; and I must confess I 
felt that a certain class had grown a great deal in the appreciation 
of the musical quality of the lyric when the students returned from 
hearing a well known musical setting of ‘‘Crossing the Bar” and 
declared that while the anthem was beautiful, there was something 
about the music of the verse that the arrangement had not brought 
out. 

In considering the musical power of the lyric, we must not forget 
the beautiful cadences and suggestive power of particular phrases. 
Certain lines of poetry, such as some of Poe’s lingering, melodious 
phrases, or Keats’s fine 


magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 
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haunt us with a music as difficult to describe as it is easy to recog- 
nize. How much pathos, too, Keats wrings from that last word 
‘*forlorn,” one of those great and not infrequent catchwords which 
he loves to repeat, as here, with somewhat of the effect of an echo. 
A careful study of the “Ode to a Nightingale” or the “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn” brings home to the student something of a realiza- 
tion of this immense power for music and beauty potential in the 
phrase, which made Keats declare he looked upon a fine phrase 
with the eye of a lover. Even a little training in observing the 
phrase, such as noting Milton’s fondness for inverted order in such 
groups as “‘hazel copses green,” ‘‘sad occasion dear,” and ‘“‘the 
still morn went out with sandals gray,” does much to increase the 
student’s pleasure in the lyric. 

In the study of words and phrases the teacher may well devote 
some time to explaining the difference between denotation and con- 
notation, pointing out how words possess not merely a core of mean- 
ing, but also, to use James’s convenient term, a fringe of association, 
and how the words and phrases of the poet are freighted with sug- 
gestion. For example, the words of the first two lines of Tennyson’s 
“Bugle Song” are simple enough, 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 


and yet they are potent to suggest the great world of romance. 
Sometimes this suggestiveness lies in the long roll of proper names, 
as in Milton’s famous lines in the first book of Paradise Lost, a 
passage so wonderfully musical and filled with suggestion of the 
Orient as to deserve memorizing by every teacher of English. Or, 
again, a poet may be unable to tell us just what something is; so 
he suggests its qualities or effects to us through comparisons. 
Thus Shelley, in attempting to give us the song of the skylark, 
compares it with the songs of the poet and of the maiden, with the 
hue of the glow-worm, and with the scent of the rose. , 
In trying to bring pupils to some realization of a poet’s ability 
to give to common words new beauty and life, I have found espe- 
cially helpful one stanza from Lowell’s ‘The Shepherd of King 
Admetus”’: 
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His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 

That what in other mouths was rough 
In his seemed musical and low. 


“Good” is a very common word; yet in his line “To the good memory 
of Robert Shaw,” Moody used it with telling effect. “Slow” is 
another of these ‘‘simple words enough”; but how significant it 
grows when a master uses it in such a phrase as “‘thou foster-child of 
silence and slow time.’”’ Nor is it the commonplace in words alone 
that the poet may permeate with suggestion and life; he may be 
equally happy in casting a commonplace idea into a final, vital form. 
Shakspere, Pope, Gray, and Emerson here suggest a wealth of illus- 
trative material. In this connection one is reminded of the classifi- 
cation of phrases, given in Johnson’s Elements of Literary Criticism, 
as dexterous, felicitous, and dynamic. This distinction is fre- 
quently very helpful to the student, although, of course, it may be 
overworked, just as some teachers waste valuable time in classifying 
figures of speech. 

Some time may well be spent in considering the writer back of 
the poem, and in bringing out students’ ideas regarding him. This 
exercise is especially valuable in sending pupils to a re-examination 
of their texts and in affording a somewhat different standpoint 
from which they may view the lyrics they have read. It is obvious 
that few valuable opinions of authors can be formed from so small 
a number of lyrics as usually represent most of the poets in Pal- 
grave; and even if the poems be fairly numerous, one must ever 
consider how far they are indicative of the author’s own emotions 
or beliefs. The latter objection, however, is hardly a vital one, 
expecially if the teacher uses discretion in directing what poems 
shall be included in such a discussion; while the former may be 
largely obviated by more extensive reading either by a part or by 
the whole of the class. Students sometimes do surprisingly well 
in discussing the range of a poet’s verse, and in deciding what 
subjects brought out his best work. They soon learn to select 
any passages where the poet has manifested especially delicate 
and acute observation of nature and of men. In studying Burns’s 
poetry, or such a lyric as Mickle’s “The Sailor’s Wife,”’ they soon 
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realize how the author has seen the beautiful and the significant 
in the commonplace; and I have known more than one student 
to be thus quickened with a keener sight, a more delicate ear, and 
a heart more sympathetic with the lives of others. 

In trying to discover something of the man back of the verse, 
we must ever remember that some poets repay such study much 
more handsomely than do others. Poe, for instance, was very 
autobiographic in some of his work. When, after a little judicious 
preparation on the part of the teacher, the student is allowed to 
find for himself such characteristic passages as the one from the 
“‘Raven”’: 

some unhappy master, 
Whom unmerciful disaster followed fast, and followed faster, 
Till his songs one burden bore, 


Till the dirges of his hope the melancholy burden bore 
Of never, nevermore— 


he has learned a lesson in criticism he will not soon forget. In the 
case of a writer such as Poe, whose bulk of verse is comparatively 
small, students soon come to realize that his range of subjects is 
very narrow, and that he is most thoroughly at home in the “valley 
of the shadow of death.’”’ In the case of a more voluminous writer, 
such as Whittier, the teacher may, by a judicious choice in the 
assignment of readings, give the pupils a sufficiently large number 
of examples from each of the divisions of the Quaker poet’s verse 
to afford them considerable ground for comparisons. For a rapid 
and frequently very valuable comparison, the teacher may well 
direct discussion to the numerous little groups of lyrics similar 
either in tone or in that they deal with a common subject. Thus, 
with Marlowe’s “‘ Passionate Shepherd to His Love” may naturally 
be compared ‘‘The Nymph’s Reply” and Campion’s “Fortunati 
Nimium.” The regret with which thoughtful men look back upon 
their childhood appeals all the more vividly when one brings 
together, let us say, Vaughn’s “Retreat,” Wordsworth’s “Ode on 
the Intimations,’’ Lamb’s ‘‘We were two pretty babes,” and 
Hood’s “‘I remember! I remember!” Longfellow’s “Hymn to the 
Night” and Shelley’s “‘To-night” offer excellent chances for com- 
parison and contrast, as do also Sidney’s, Shakspere’s, and Daniel’s 
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treatments of Sleep. These nineteenth-century poets just men- 
tioned have each written a beautiful serenade worthy of compara- 
tive study. 

Furthermore, such comparisons of authors of the same age, 
it goes almost without saying, afford a most vital means of appre- 
hending the characteristics of that particular period. A student 
may recite glibly enough from a text that “one of the distinguishing 
features of the Cavalier poetry was a dashing impudence;” but 
only after he has read “‘Shall I wasting in despair,” ‘‘Why so pale 
and wan, young lover,”’ and ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,”’ 
and has noticed the similarity of tone, does the “‘dashing impu- 
dence” become anything more than an attractive phrase. The 
same is true, mutatis mutandis, of each of the different periods. 
It is only through feeling in a dozen different instances the lyric 
charm of the Elizabethans that the student really begins to know 
something of their “‘full-throated ease” of song. 

One can scarcely overestimate the importance of combining 
such extensive reading with the more intensive work. That much 
careful reading gives a basis for a finer appreciation and a sounder 
judgment is a truth as vital as it is commonplace. To such reading 
the student comes with a mind stimulated by the careful work of 
the classroom; his eye is better trained, and his artistic sense is 
more fully alive for enjoyment. He begins to discover things, and 
great is his joy therein. One of the deepest pleasures of teaching 
comes, I feel, from watching students make such discoveries and 
from discussing with them these new loves. After all, such results 
are the permanent and valuable things of our work. If we are 
spending our time simply putting students through a series of 
gymnastics based upon Palgrave if at the end of our efforts most 
of the class leave their Golden Treasury never to return to it and 
enlist among the devoted readers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
let us ponder whether we might not be doing greater and more 
remunerative service by buying a ticket to Texas, there to engage 
in raising annually four mammoth crops of luscious white onions. 

In attracting students to lyric verse, the teacher will sometimes 
give over the lesson of the day and read to the class from some 
author he especially admires. Personally I like to spend an hour 
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bringing before the class such a poet as William Vaughn Moody, 
whose untimely death we must all deplore; and I have been glad 
to discover from consulting the library records and the local book 
dealers that some members of the class have been tempted to 
learn more of the poet whose name had been to many of them 
utterly unknown. 

One other topic may claim our attention for a moment: What 
use shall we make of the comments of the critics? Though this 
question applies with equal force to all the different forms of litera- 
ture, it is an exceedingly practical one to consider in planning our 
presentation of the short poem. I am thoroughly convinced that 
within the last ten years teachers of English have been coming more 
and more to realize the importance of an honest expression of the 
student’s actual likes and dislikes, and to place an ever-diminishing 
insistence upon his accepting and repeating the judgments of 
another. Even today, perhaps, one may find schools where more 
liberality is still desirable. Occasionally one visits a class where 
the students preserve the attitude of a little fellow in a Sunday- 
school class of whom a certain teacher of English delights to tell. 
In discussing the lesson which dealt with the Commandments, the 
teacher asked, ‘‘ Frank, what may a boy rightly do on the Sabbath?” 
And Frank, ready and anxious to please and to give the answer 
he thought expected, replied, “Read his Bible and go to Sunday 
school.” It is unnecessary to make the application; but Frank’s 
older brothers and sisters enrolled in the high school and college 
are entirely too numerous. Respect for the student’s opinions, 
however raw and crude, intellectual honesty and frankness are 
valuable tonics in strengthening their taste for the best literature. 
Especially must the teacher emphasize the importance of intellectual 
and critical honesty when he assigns subjects for written reports. 
As a rule it is better to ask a class to read more extensively from the 
authors studied rather than to dip into the critics. Of course an 
occasional exception to this plan may be expedient and highly 
desirable. For example, one may well read to his students a part 
of Matthew Arnold’s critical estimate of Gray and then discuss 
with them the points there raised; or one may select a sentence or 
two from some famous piece of criticism and ask the opinion of the 
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class regarding the judgment there expressed. Frequently one 
may kill two birds with a single stone by bringing into class such 
tributes as Arnold’s to Shakspere, Wordsworth’s to Milton, some 
of the many verses in honor of Burns, or Longfellow’s sonnets on 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Milton, and Keats. Frequently such poems 
serve to give vent to what the student himself has felt but never 
could have expressed. Thus, too, there are many phrases, such as 
the ‘‘poet’s poet” and the “God-gifted organ voice,” which have 
grown so commonplace to the veteran teacher of English that he 
is almost ashamed to look them in the face as they come around with 
the revolving years. Let us take heart, however, from the example 
of the old toymaker, who, when asked why he did not invent some 
new dolls for Christmas, replied: ‘‘ My friend, you forget that every 
year there is a new crop of babies.”” Of course the wise teacher is 
adding to his stock year after year through-his ever-widening read- 
ing, and woe be to him if he does not; but he must remember that 
such phrases as those just quoted have become little loci critici, 
valuable and almost necessary to the student, however trite to 
himself. 

Occasionally we may well call in the painter’s art to assist the 
student to clearer critical conceptions. From time to time good 
artists have attempted to illustrate different lyrics. Taylor’s 
illustrations of Longfellow are well known; some good illustrations 
have appeared from time to time in Scribner’s, such as those 
of “‘L’Allegro” and of “Il Penseroso”’ if memory serves aright, in 
the Christmas number of about 1902. Many teachers have used 
with their classes the Doré illustrations, especially those of the 
Ancient Mariner; and I have known a few teachers who have 
prepared from them a series of lantern slides. I have been inter- 
ested, though, in the frequent expressions of disappointment from 
high-school students upon viewing these Doré illustrations. Fre- 
quently they realize that the pictorial art is inadequate to express 
the suggestion and magical charm of Coleridge’s marvelous verses. 
Once in a while I have asked pupils to point out passages that 
might be selected by an artist who had received instructions to 
illustrate the particular poem we happened to be studying. This 
device gives criticism something of the attractiveness of a game. 
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Greene’s “Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content” and 
Campion’s “Fortunati Nimium”’ afford capital material for such 
an exercise. 

Then, when the study is completed, when we have done all we 
can toward helping the student to a better intellectual conception 
and to a finer emotional appreciation of this species of literature, 
and have introduced him to as many poets as our time warrants, 
let him come back to the lyric with added knowledge and power, 
to read and re-read for the fun of the thing. Let the pupils repeat 
the lines, stanzas, or lyrics they have come especially to love; 
and most of them, I know, will close their study of Palgrave with 
genuine regret. One last word: Be careful in judging just how 
deeply the emotions of these poets have touched those of the mem- 
bers of the class. I recall one student who was continually looking 
out of the window till I was tempted to wring his little Teutonic 
neck; and yet in after years I found that these lyrics had sunk 
deeply into his heart. It is not always the student who is the 
liveliest with his hand and glibbest with his tongue that has learned 
best the value of the lyric. 




















PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZING THE MEASUREMENT 
OF COMPOSITION: 


ERNEST C. NOYES 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I wish to call attention to a recent investigation which has for 
its purpose, ‘‘to establish standards of composition that will make 
it possible to compare the work done in one school with that done 
elsewhere and to make it difficult for mere opinion to control so 
much of our schoolroom practice.” I refer to the attempt of 
Professor Thorndike and Mr. Hillegas of Columbia University to 
construct a concrete scale of measurement for composition. 

In nearly every form of human effort except teaching, the effi- 
ciency of different methods of procedure can be and is tested by 
results. That school of medicine whose practitioners cure the 
greatest proportion of their patients quickly becomes the most 
popular. Comparison of the results gained by automobile delivery 
with those gained by horse and wagon is driving the horse from our 
streets. Even in the humble field of poultry-raising comparison 
of the number of eggs laid in a month by the same number of hens 
under different systems of feeding has proved what kind of food 
will produce the greatest results in eggs. It is only in teaching, 
and this is especially true of the teaching of English, that when 
our favorite theory is subjected to the test of pragmatism, Does 
it work? we must answer, “We don’t know positively, but we 
hope it works, or we think it ought to work.”’ 

Now just as the study of methods of business has produced the 
new application of science to industry known as scientific manage- 
ment, so the demand of the age for the measurement of results is 
bringing forth a new science of education based upon exact measure- 
ment and judgment by ascertained facts. As Professor Thorndike 
has said, “‘It is fruitless to keep only the debit account of time and 


t Read before the Joint Conference on English at the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, July 11, 1912. 
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money expended, of courses of study and methods of teaching, if 
we leave the credit account of results achieved, the products of 
education, vague and uncertain.” The need of measuring our 
results requires no demonstration; but the keeping of an accurate 
account presents a problem of peculiar difficulty. If education has 
lagged behind business in testing theories by results, it has been 
because there have existed no adequate means of gauging skill in 
solving arithmetical problems, of measuring knowledge of Latin, 
or of estimating ability to write English. 

To be sure, we have for decades attempted to measure com- 
position by percentages or letters, or by vague adjectives like good, 
fair, and excellent. But can any teacher tell just when a composi- 
tion ceases to be worth go and is worth only 85, or when it rises to 
95? And will any teacher assert that the difference between 50 
and 60 is the same as that between go and 100? Yet in any valid 
scale ten units should represent the same step in whatever part of 
the scale they be taken. If we abandon the percentage system 
in favor of letters and make A stand for excellent, B for good, C 
fair, and so on, we find it equally hard to draw a line and say that 
all paragraphs on one side of this line are fair and that all on the 
other are poor. In addition, we are compelled with the letter 
system to give the same mark to compositions varying greatly in 
merit. This has caused many schools to add plus and minus 
signs to the letters; but who can determine the point at which a 
composition falls below B minus in merit and yet is worth C plus? 
Furthermore, whatever system is used, all of us know that teachers 
working independently will scarcely ever grade a set of composi- 
tions alike. 

In estimating the merit of specimens of composition, teachers 
probably show greater differences in judgment than they exhibit 
in grading pupils’ performances in any other subject. Though 
the extraordinary complexity of the facts to be observed and 
estimated in forming any judgment, together with the variable 
emphasis placed by individuals upon vocabulary, sentences, 
paragraphing, thought, etc., makes uniformity of judgment diffi- 
cult, it is not impossible. Differences in the rating of the same 
paper exist not because teachers disagree about what constitutes 
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merit in composition, for on essentials there is in theory substan- 
tial agreement. The chief difficulty is the vagueness with which 
standards have been defined. When we say of a boy’s composi- 
tion that the sentences, paragraphing, and progress of thought 
are good, we are as inaccurate as we are when we Say it was hot 
here yesterday. If we say the thermometer stood at go° here 
yesterday, we have measured the heat by a scientific standard 
which has the same meaning in Boston as in Chicago and by which 
we can compare the heat in one place with that in another. On 
the other hand, if we say that the composition is worth go per cent, 
though we have measured it after a fashion, the standard does not 
have the same meaning in Boston as in Chicago. It is not the 
same with any two teachers, and is more worthless for purposes 
of comparison than go° Fahrenheit and 80° Centigrade would be; 
for the two temperature scales can be reduced to a common basis, 
but no two teachers’ percentages have any common basis. Our 
present methods of measuring compositions are controlled too much 
by personal opinion, which varies with the individual. What is 
wanted is a clear-cut, concrete standard of measurement which 
will mean the same thing to all people in all places and is not de- 
pendent upon the opinion of any individual. 

This want Professor Thorndike and Mr. Hillegas' have at- 
tempted to supply by the construction of a series of samples of 
composition with which specimens to be measured can be com- 
pared. This series of samples, each differing from the preceding 
by an equal degree of merit, makes a uniform scale of measure- 
ment applicable universally. In applying this scale, a specimen of 
composition to be valued is compared with one sample after another 
till a sample is found precisely equal in merit, just as in determin- 
ing the note sounded by a tuning-fork we had found we might 
compare it with one note after another of the musical scale sounded 
on a piano till we could fix its proper place. 

Though at first thought it may seem impossible to construct 
such a scale for composition, the means by which it has been done 
is as simple as it is sound; namely, the opinion of a considerable 


tA full account of his scale is given by Mr. Hillegas in the Teachers College 
Record for September 1912. 
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number of competent judges. Certainly, the test that has deter- 
mined what books are classics and that lies behind the principle of 
good use in language is the best that could be devised for determin- 
ing a scale of measurement for composition. Mr. Hillegas’ scale 
represents the rankings of several hundred carefully selected judges, 
who were asked to arrange a large number of samples of young 
peoples’ composition in order of merit. From their rankings of 
this large set, the scale of ten samples, ranging in value by equal 
steps from o to 937 units was derived by applying the theory that, 
“Differences equally often noticed are equal, unless the differences 
are either always or never noticed.” That is, if 75 per cent of the 
judges noticed that sample A was better than sample B and the 
same number noticed that B was better than C, it was assumed that 
the difference in merit between A and B was exactly the same as 
that between B and C; or that the difference between A and C 
was exactly twice the difference between B and C,orBandA. In 
fact, when two samples were found such that 75 per cent of the 
judges agreed in calling one better than the other, the difference 
in merit between them is just the difference used as the unit in this 
scale. The zero point is shown by an artificial sample produced 
by an adult who tried to write very poor English. 

Of course, such a scale is open to some objections, notably 
that the samples it contains, which vary in length from five to ten 
printed lines, are too short to test sustained power or skill in arrange- 
ment of the larger units of composition. Some may say that 
judgment of composition by the use of such a scale is too mechanical. 
Still, what is essentially the same method, comparison with samples 
of fixed value, was recommended by no less sensitive a critic than 
Matthew Arnold when he advised the committing to memory of 
fine passages of poetry that they might serve as touchstones by 
which to test the value of unfamiliar verse. 

This scale marks a great advance toward precision in the rating 
of composition. It will enable any teacher to correct his individual 
judgment by reference to the combined opinions of many good 
judges. It will afford him a ready means of determining the 
relative progress of pupils under different systems of instruction 
so that when asked, “Does this theory work ?”’ he can say, “‘Yes”’ 
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or ‘‘No” with conviction. Even mental standards will gain in 
precision as teachers become accustomed to a uniform standard. 
Composition equivalent to six on Hillegas’ scale will be a much more 
accurate description than fair; just as our familiarity with the 
thermometer has made fifty degrees a more precise description 
than chilly. 

It is to supervisors, however, that this scale will be of the most 
value. By it they will be able to compare classes of the same grade 
in different schools, in different cities, or under different teachers. 
Such a scheme for measurement will also afford accurate definitions 
of the standards required for promotion. Employers will find in 
it an accurate means of defining the degree of excellence expected 
in an applicant for a position. Even the pupil may profit by 
studying such a scale, for it will show him just what he is expected 
to accomplish and enable him to measure his own progress. 

In short, Mr. Hillegas has shown that it is possible to standardize 
our measurement of composition and to make it precise. Soon we 
shall think it as ridiculous to measure compositions by excellent, 
good, and fair, as to measure distance by units like as far as a man 
can jump. This investigation signifies the dawn of the day when 
the incapable teacher shall be unable to take refuge in the belief 
that no one can measure the results of his work; when the thought- 
ful teacher may be able to tell by accurate tests whether his theories 
are true or false; and when all teachers may feel that their gradings 
are just and uniform because based on a definite, fixed standard. 


























WRITTEN COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL’ 


ALICE JOUVEAU DuBREUIL 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 


The English teacher, more than any other perhaps, needs to 
keep in mind Carlyle’s words, “Let a man do his work; the fruit 
of it is the care of Another than he.””’ What follows is a discussion 
of my own “work” in written composition. For convenience, I 
shall divide the subject into three main parts—formal work, forms 
of composition, and variations—and a fourth subsidiary part, the 
English teacher’s duodecalogue, which will appear as a corollary 
to the preceding. 

The formal work of English is, to the majority of English 
teachers, the most difficult to teach, because it is the least interest- 
ing; yet it is the most necessary. To attempt to teach our subject 
without it would be as disastrous to our literary edifice as the lack 
of a foundation would be to the mason’s more material structure. 
In the immediate past, we have been neglecting, to a certain extent, 
this drill work for the cultural side, hence from the business world 
has come the cry, “We asked you for bread and you gave us—not 
a stone, but cake.” We are responding now to this insistent call. 
The seven divisions of ‘formal English,” as generally understood, 
are as follows: spelling, grammar, use of words, punctuation, 
practice in sentence forms, outlining, and the composition as a 
whole. 

The words for the spelling-lessons have been obtained in three 
ways: from the girls’ own compositions and test papers, from the 
texts read in class, and from science and history papers. For this 
method notebooks have been used, not only the student’s individual 
property but the “class spelling-book.” The latter is ruled in 
columns and passed down the aisle every time papers are returned, 
not only in the English room but in the history and science classes 


* Delivered before the Maryland State Teachers’ Association at Braddock Heights, 
Md., June 26, 1912. 
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as well. Intoit each girl, after a visit to the dictionary, writes cor- 
rectly the words she has misspelled. These English, history, and 
science “class spelling-books”’ are kept by the English teacher, to 
form, together with the texts above mentioned, the basis of all 
spelling-lessons. The old-fashioned written kind, with the words 
defined and used in sentences, holds still its important place, but 
the monotony is varied by what I have chosen to call a “twentieth- 
century spelling-bee.”’ In preparation for this, each girl is given 
only two words, for the pronunciation, spelling, definition, and use 
of which she is held responsible. The whole list, however, is put 
on the board the day before the match and copied, in its entirety, 
into the individual notebooks. Leaders, chosen by the class, in 
their turn choose the girls for their respective sides. Then the 
first girl on one side asks the first girl on the other any question 
she—the first girl—may choose, which must be really answered 
by her opponent with a sentence in which one of the words pre- 
viously assigned to the opponent is used correctly. The girl 
answering concludes by spelling and defining her words. The 
class, and ultimately the teacher, is the judge of the correctness of 
the response. If the girl misses in any detail, she must sit down, 
but a chance is given her “‘side”’ to redeem the mistake, if it can. 
Strict tally is kept on the board of the faults in the four details— 
pronunciation, spelling, definition, and use in sentences, and these 
faults added to the number of girls missing determine the losing 
side. 

In grammar, though some actual parsing is done, emphasis is 
laid upon the avoidance of common errors, for which chap. xi of 
Thomas and Howe’s Composition and Rhetoric has proved extremely 
helpful. 

For the use of words and especially the avoidance of violations 
of good use, chap. v of the above-mentioned book has been used 
advantageously. 

The rules for punctuation, principally those for quotation marks, 
the comma, semicolon, and colon, are taught by precept and 
example. 

To weave the choppy “baby-sentence,”’ by means of transition 
words, phrases, and clauses, into a graceful paragraph; to separate 
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the rambling “‘periodless” page into clear, well-defined sentences, 
is the work of a literary Hercules, which we must all try valiantly to 
emulate. Often the spelling and sentence lesson may be combined, 
the words given being used in compound loose sentences and in 
complex periodic. Frequently, too, a composition may be marked 
for the number of different transition words, phrases, and clauses 
used. The overworked “‘and” and “but” are thus suppressed and 
a much-needed variety is gained. 

Next comes outlining, both of ready-made material and of 
original compositions, all skeleton outlines consisting of three 
parts—though the first may be omitted—the introduction, body, 
and conclusion. Good selections for descriptive and expository 
forms, and for narration also, in the poem and short story, may be 
taken from the various rhetorics. But for longer outline work on 
the narrative, Ivanhoe has been found to answer the purpose better 
than any other classic, because it alone may be outlined in the 
three ways of periods, places, and chief events. The periods fall 
easily into the nine days, making it interesting to find out where 
each character was on each of the nine days. Then, too, the 
principal three places, Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Torquilstone, and 
Templestowe, stand out prominently, with the events circling 
momentously around the tournament, the storming of the castle, 
and the judicial combat. 

In teaching the composition as a whole, board-work has played 
an important factor. One class was divided into six sections, to 
each of which was given one of the six scenes in the Ancient 
Mariner. Then each girl was told to work up her scene in as 
correct and as vivid language as possible and to be prepared to 
write it on the board the next morning, when constructive criticisms 
were made by both the class and the teacher until a fairly good 
description was obtained. The girl whose work was made the 
basis of criticism was entitled to call the revised composition hers, 
while the rest of the class had to vary theirs. As a rule, it took 
six days to obtain six creditable productions, and on the seventh 
day each girl handed in her six scenes carefully corrected and re- 
written. The character sketches and scenes from Lorna Doone were 
taken in the same way. Up to date, the laboratory method has 
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not been used much by the overburdened English teacher, not 
because she has not been awake to the advantages of it, but simply 
because she has not been able to find the time. When we have 
our theme-reader present during the whole day, as the science 
teacher has her laboratory assistant, then we may hope for wonder- 
ful results from the individual conference. It is to the future we 
leave the full realization of this practical dream. 

Under my second main heading I have put the six forms of com- 
position: letter-writing, narration, description, exposition, argu- 
ment, and poetry. 

The form used most in the world, the letter, is, in many cases, 
that used least in school. Lately, however, owing to the growth 
of the commercial department perhaps, increased emphasis has 
been laid upon this medium of expression. Two weeks at the 
beginning of each term is the minimum amount of time which should 
be given to what has often proved the by-path to business and social 
success. Of business letters there are six recognized kinds: appli- 
cation, recommendation, order, acknowledgment, introduction, and 
information. Each one of these may in turn prove as fruitful as 
the Japanese egg which contains myriads of smaller eggs within 
itself; for instance, the first, the letter of application, may be for 
a position as stenographer or teacher or nurse or salesman. With 
the social letter, comprising the formal and informal, may be 
taught the little social amenities by which everyone is judged more 
or less. Here should be learned the time-honored convention that 
the acceptance or regret must be couched in the same form as the 
invitation; that courtesy demands a reason for a “‘regret’’; that 
to show a true appreciation in a “thank-you” note the gift should 
be mentioned, and so on. In the informal letters, expression of 
the student’s individuality was encouraged, but in order not to 
have the letter rambling, a general theme was suggested, such as, 
‘“My Castles in the Air and How They Fell.” Interest has always 
been manifested in the lessons on the informal note, for the pupils 
are eager to know just the right way to write notes of condolence, 
congratulation, ‘‘thank-you,” bread-and-butter, invitation, and 
acceptance or regret. ‘‘Bread-and-butter” is the name I have 
given to the note written to one’s hostess immediately after one’s 
return home from a visit. 
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Practice in narration, which forms a great part of first- and 
second-year English, was given in three ways: in the completing 
of stories, in the writing of original stories, and in the keeping of 
diaries. Reading the first part of Marjorie Daw, by T. B. Aldrich, 
the middle of Silence, by M. W. Freeman, and the last of An 
Interrupted Message, by F. Stockton, and letting the children fill 
in the missing parts, aroused enthusiastic effort. When the com- 
positions were written, the reading of the author’s story as a whole, 
besides satisfying the natural curiosity of the class, brought home 
to them in a helpful way the difference between their own crude 
attempts and the finished product of the master-hand. The com- 
position of the original story was sometimes made easier by giving 
a climax, a storm or accident, for example, and having the class 
lead their events up to it in the form of an outline, before the actual 
writing took place. Also, current events of world-wide interest, as 
the Paris flood of 1910, and the ‘‘Titanic”’ disaster of 1912, were 
pressed into service as sources for probable incidents. The diary, 
because so seldom used in school, offered another change in the 
narrative program. The girls were asked to keep a diary for two 
or three days only, preferably days of festival importance either at 
school or at large, as times of basket-ball matches or Senior play, 
Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving. 

For description, the commonplace was relegated to the back- 
ground and the extraordinary brought forward. People of striking 
appearance—a gypsy queen or an old rag-picker—rooms under 
unusual conditions—after a girl has dressed for a party, or a class- 
room with a substitute—made interesting subjects. For scenes, 
material from the texts, especially from the Ancient Mariner 
and from the prelude to Among the Hills by J. G. Whittier, were 
paraphrased into prose pen-pictures. Original topics, as “A Wet 
Day in the City” and ‘The View from Our Roof-Garden,”’ afforded 
opportunity for working up “‘atmosphere”’ and sense impressions. 

Exposition, with its supreme requisition of clearness, brought 
with it not only obstacles in the way of technique but also a certain 
amount of dulness in the material of the ‘‘How”—“ How to Make 
Tea”’ and ‘‘ How to Play Basket-Ball,”’ which are inevitable in our 
repertoire, as well as the ever-present character sketches; but 
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discussions of current events, prize contests, such as ‘“‘The Clean 
City Crusades,” “The Injurious Effects of Tobacco,” and the 
Medical Chirurgical Faculty’s “Germ” essay of the past year, 
editorials, book reviews, and topics from the science courses, all 
served to enliven the expository writing. The best expositions I 
have ever had handed in to me were called “‘ Lecture VII of Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worship.” Carlyle wrote only six lectures, but 
the girls were told to imagine that he were living today and writ- 
ing a seventh essay on the representative hero of the present age. 
Different forms of this latter-day hero were suggested: the states- 
man, scientist, and philanthropist; and as examples Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Edison, Luther Burbank, Jane Addams, and Florence 
Nightingale. These were the choice of the majority, though many 
others, too, were called heroes. 

With us, argument was confined in the first and second years to 
informal oral debates, in the third and fourth years to preparation 
from texts, and then in the fourth year alone to the written brief 
and argument and the formal debate. The argument of Comus 
and the Lady, in Milton’s Comus, Carlyle’s positive and negative 
definitions, his reasons for opinions, and his proof of statements, 
in his Heroes, a brief of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, and the 
study of Laycock and Spofford’s Manual of Argumentation, all pre- 
pared for the written argument and formal debate. Some of the 
questions were: Resolved, That high-school scholarships to college 
should be awarded by examinations; That the House of Lords was 
justified in rejecting the 1910 “‘ Budget” of the House of Commons; 
That the armies of the world should immediately disband. 

Little, if any, compulsory work was demanded in poetry; but 
versifying was encouraged about once a term in each class. Good 
results were obtained with such stories as “The Golden Touch,” 
written in ballad form; with the continuation of the journey of the 
“Traveller” to America, in the heroic couplet; and of contrasts, 
such as “Summer” and ‘‘ Winter,”’ based on Milton’s L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso. With the initial lines given, little season poems were 
also produced by the youthful versifiers. 

Outside of the inspirational power, which is the highest in all 
teaching, the most delightful and profitable part of my English 
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work, both to me and the pupils, has been the variations from 
routine methods. These variations I have grouped under four 
headings: individual work, co-operative work, correlation, and the 
taking of minutes. 

The individual work, all of which was written at home and read 
in class, consisted of four kinds of reports: the report on supple- 
mentary reading, on a modern author, entailing the use of Poole’s 
Index and the Reader’s Guide, on the American novel, and on 
Shakespeare’s plays. As one example of a report on supplementary 
reading Kenilworth may be taken. The following six topics were 
assigned to as many groups: diary of Amy Robsart, diary of the 
Earl of Leicester, the principal five dramatic scenes, the festivities 
of Kenilworth, five character sketches, and a book review. For 
the report on a modern author, W. D. Howells was chosen because 
the Rise of Silas Lapham is read in the fourth year. Poole’s Index 
and the Reader’s Guide gave all needed information concerning 
Mr. Howells’ life and works. As each girl had a different report, 
the class acquired a maximum amount of knowledge with a mini- 
mum amount of effort. The reports on the American novel were 
among the most interesting features of the fourth-year work, and 
those on Shakespeare’s plays of the third. About a month before 
the day appointed for the reading of the reports, the class was 
divided into groups of three, one girl in each group being made the 
leader. For the American novel day, a different American novel 
was assigned to each group, for the Shakespeare day a different 
Shakespearian play. Some of the American novels, Coniston, Hugh 
Wynne, and Red Rock, for example, illuminated the history work, 
as well as added zest to the English. Each leader made out the 
program for her own group, a sample program for a novel being 
the story, the historical elements, and a biographical sketch of the 
author. One for a play was an outline by scenes, the story, and 
character sketches. 

Three co-operative exercises were given in the fourth year—an 
Arbor Day essay, serial story, and class-day play. These fulfilled 
a very useful office when a paper or a play was requested for the 
instruction or entertainment of the school audience. For the 
Arbor Day essay, every girl gathered her material outside but 
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wrote her composition in class. After these compositions were 
corrected by the teacher, they were handed back to the pupils with 
the best parts starred. Then a girl noted for careful, accurate 
work was appointed to do the first compiling—to write an essay 
containing the best parts of all the essays; a second girl with a 
talent for orderly arrangement next wove the material into a more 
united whole; and finally, a third girl possessing some ease of 
style polished this composite work into a more graceful production. 
The serial story was somewhat more complicated, though it aroused 
more enthusiasm than the essay. In the beginning, an outline of 
the story, with as many chapters as there were girls in the class, 
was submitted to the teacher, who selected the best three, from 
which the class chose its favorite. Then, of the story thus chosen, 
every girl wrote the first chapter, and the best was made the first 
chapter of the class-serial. After it was read to the class, the second 
chapter was written, not necessarily following the outline, however. 
In the same way, with some changes to expedite matters and relieve 
the teacher, such as the appointment of an advisory board and 
editorial committee of the pupils, and, when the writing was in 
danger of becoming drudgery, the permission to the girls to “‘elect”’ 
their own chapters, the composition of the serial proceeded to its 
end. The theme of the class-day play was first decided upon by 
the committee in charge and was then discussed in class. Next, 
a tentative outline by acts and scenes was made, and, finally, an 
outline by the five divisions of the drama. The class was now 
ready for the individual work, which was the writing by each girl 
of one act, preferably that for which she was especially adapted. 
‘These acts were carefully reviewed by the teacher, the best parts 
starred and handed over to the co-operative committee, who 
revised, compiled, and interpolated until the result was ready for 
presentation. It was surprising from what unexpected nooks 
delightful little bits of originality were encouraged to peep forth 
into this wholesomely competitive atmosphere. 

Correlation can be practiced to advantage between English and 
every other subject in the curriculum. Practical experience in 
relation to history, sciences, languages, drawing, and mathematics 
has brought conviction in this matter. With history English was 
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allied by the spelling-book, supplementary reading, composition, 
and debate. The work with the spelling-book has been discussed 
in detail above and the supplementary reading has also been men- 
tioned. It might be well, however, to explain more fully about the 
latter. Supplementary reading was done entirely outside of the 
classroom and consisted of two kinds, compulsory and voluntary. 
Of the former there were at least four books a year, assigned a 
month in advance to be reported on in class; of the latter the 
number varied with the individual, some girls not reading any, and 
the reporting was done to the teacher personally, before or after 
school hours. Of course, extra credit was attached to such report- 
ing. All the books were taken from lists compiled in 1909 by the 
high-school teachers of English in Baltimore and from other lists 
suggested by the history teachers. Compositions on historical 
subjects were marked by the history teacher for content and by 
the English teacher for form. Whenever possible, the question 
for the formal debate was taken from current events of historical 
import, and the co-operation of the history department was 
engaged in the matter of reference and source books, while the 
English department presided over the technique of the argument. 
In science, also, we had the spelling-books and joint compositions. 
Translations in French, German, and Latin were improved by the 
English teacher’s requiring, at unexpected intervals, the writing out 
in good English of the daily lesson in one of the above languages. 
This exercise the students called “‘spring”’ translations. The inter- ~ 
change of material between the drawing and English departments 
was mutually helpful. For instance, after the Ancient Mariner 
scenes were described in creditable English, they were passed over 
to the drawing department to be illustrated. Hallowe’en invita- 
tions and up-to-date advertisements were also made to do double 
duty. Graphs, the peculiar property of the mathematics group, 
made artistic spider-webs, in vari-colored chalks, in the diagrams 
of plays and in the comparison of the sentence and paragraph 
structure of different authors. Correlation makes English what it 
should be, the principal artery of the curriculum. 

For the daily taking of minutes in all four years of the high 
school I should like to send out a strong plea. It was helpful to 
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me in five ways: first, the minute-book served as an official record 
of the class work to which, when there was any doubt as to what 
was or was not done, teacher and pupil alike turned for verifica- 
tion; secondly, it was of inestimable value to the absentees in 
making up work and was thereby a great time-saver to the teacher; 
thirdly, the taking of minutes was the most practical training in 
learning to pick out the essentials of a lesson and letting the 
unessentials go; fourthly, as the minutes were corrected by the 
class and the teacher for both form and substance, the writing of 
the minutes became an individual exercise in sentence structure to 
the pupil, and the correcting a general one to the class; and fifthly, 
the reading of the minutes served as a review of the preceding day’s 
work. The mechanical part of the taking of minutes need be no 
strain on the teacher. If the minute-book goes to the girls in 
rotation, down one aisle and up another, each girl will know before- 
hand when her turn will come and will learn, if a penalty is attached 
to absence, to be always present when she is to be the secretary of 
the class. 

After speaking of the drill in formal English, of the practice in 
the forms of composition, and of the exercises in the variations 
from ordinary methods, I shall close with my corollary, which I have 
ventured to call the “English Teacher’s Duodecalogue.” Those 
who wish further information in regard to it I refer to the article 
entitled “A Composition on Red Ink,” by Alfred M. Hitchcock, in 
the May number of the English Journal. 


. Call for less written work. 

. Call for shorter themes. 

Use the waste basket. 

. Use college binders. 

Choose sensible subjects. 

. Make your task definite. 

. Anticipate errors. 

. Teach theme organization through co-operation. 
9. Decline to correct careless work. 
10. As often as you receive a praiseworthy theme, tack it up somewhere; 

don’t conceal it. 

11. Don’t be a ferret. 

12. Give a personal conference whenever it is possible. 
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POETIC TRITENESS 


SIMEON CONANT SMITH 
University of West Virginia 


The old method of teaching rhetoric, in vogue two or three 
decades ago, fostered the misconception that composition-writing 
existed for an ornamental purpose. A composition was good in 
proportion as similes, metaphors, and figures of speech were intro- 
duced. This mistaken notion, if college freshman papers can be 
taken as a criterion, has held over to our time. Poetic diction is 
used to excess; borrowed finery is everywhere present, and time- 
worn expressions crop out on every possible and impossible occasion. 
In trying to be poetic, the young writer is only trite. He thinks 
that all the expressions of immemorial composition-writers are 
better than anything he can say. He fails to use his own eyes, but 
borrows other people’s. He holds no communion with nature’s 
visible forms, but with those who have, or think they have, held 
communion with nature face to face. He does not hear nature’s 
varied language, but attunes his ear to hear only what others have 
heard. He does not look in his heart and write, but looks in the 
lady novelist’s heart—and copies. 

Poetic triteness is found in all its alarming recklessness in student 
papers that deal with subjects associated with beauty. A sunrise 
or a sunset quite naturally throws the student into the poetic mood; 
papers in which the writer describes the sounds of a summer night— 
better call the paper “ Nature’s Orchestra”’—will reek with poetry 
from beginning to end; the moon—any moon of any month—will 
bring on paroxysms of poetic ecstasy; and the descriptions that 
the student gives of his hero and heroine in his short stories—those 
descriptions in which the personal charms of the lovers are set 
forth—always produce a wealth of trite beauties. 

There is always a time in these love stories when the writer 
takes his characters out of doors for an airing—and they generally 
need it. He takes them out into the night, so that they may make 
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love to their heart’s content, and so that he, the writer, can paint 
the word-picture of nature, which he feels he alone has a special 
commission to paint. It is a night in May, and the moon is at the 
full: in student love stories no one ever makes love by lamplight 
or in the winter time. Let us notice some of the trite expressions 
that are sure to appear in these poetic descriptions. 

Lovers in short stories usually go forth just as the sun is setting. 
Before the heroine leaves the house, she had better “don an evening 
wrap”; she is a “mere slip of a girl,’’ and evidently susceptible 
to the cool evening air. Here too is the place to give the informa- 
tion, if it has not already been given, that “‘she is a pretty, blushing 
maiden of nineteen summers.” Now, they are ready for their 
walk. But do they “walk”? Never. They must “stroll.” 
This word is reserved by young writers for lovers. Now let us 
see how these poetic story-writers make the sun set. The formula 
would seem to be easy. Put in some hilltops that the sun may 
“kiss,” call the sun “‘He,” speak a good deal about his “beams,” 
say that he is “tired and going to his rest,”’ and let him take “a 
farewell look at the peaceful scene before starting on his nocturnal 
journey”—and there you have it. 

A little later, ‘‘The sun had just sunk to rest behind the western 
hills.” The word “western” seems to be all-important, for it is 
rarely omitted. Then follows, ‘‘The cool shades of evening were 
fast coming on,” or “The cool shades of dusk were fastly drawing 
on.” Is Longfellow responsible for this oft-recurring expression ? 
“That youth who bore mid snow and ice the banner with the strange 
device,’”’ began his climb, it will be remembered, as “the shades of 
night were falling fast.” Now, if it is not too late, a “beam of the 
setting sun” should ‘‘shimmer” on some water—any body of water 
will do, placed anywhere you please. But water of course there 
must be, because ‘‘shimmer”’ is a word that cannot be picked off 
any bush, for instance. 

It is as good a time now as any to make the lovers happy by 
having some birds sing. The bird usually mentioned in papers 
is an altogether strange bird—the “occasional” bird; as, for 
example, “‘The sweet strains of an occasional bird,” etc. One 
of the strange things about the occasional bird is that no one 
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ever hears him sing: his sweet strains are always “‘borne to one’s 
ears.” Birds “twitter” in stories, of course: they have to; we 
expect them to; we want them to; sometimes they “warble,” 
and if they ever sing, they always “sing to their mate.”’ This song 
of the bird generally moves the lovers deeply. It ‘adds’ or more 
often “lends to the scene an unspeakable charm,” or ‘‘an unspeak- 
able sadness,” or ‘an unspeakable gladness,” or ‘‘an unspeakable 
witchery,” or “an unspeakable enchantment’’—the expression is 
unspeakably common and varied. 

If our lovers look up at the heavens, the sky should “cast over 
everything a crimson glow,” and perhaps it will be clearer to the 
reader to say that “the heavens are shot through and through with 
the most gorgeous colors of the Orient.’’ If clouds are in the sky, 
they are always “fleecy.” Just here the “twilight hush” should fall 
on everything; “silence reigned supreme” is also popular and is con- 
sidered every whit as good. The “twilight hush” gives the writer a 
chance to bring in some honeyed phrases, such as, “the waves silently 
lap the shore,” ‘‘the breeze fitfully plays with the flowers.”” The 
adverbs, like “‘silently”’ and “‘fitfully,”’ in the sentences just quoted 
always play an important part in these poetic descriptions. The 
adverb is oftentimes more stereotyped, more lifeless, more insincere 
than the nouns and adjectives and verbs. How affected are 
“gently,” “faintly,” “softly,” “‘fitfully,” “idly,” “lazily,” “‘linger- 
ingly,” “‘murmuringly,” and a hundred others that so easily and 
persistently cluster about a description of a May night. “Zephyrs” 
should come to us, if at all, on a May night, but how often the 
theme-reader wishes that these gently blowing breezes would get 
right up and blow out loud! 

At this point, although the lovers have not walked far, they 
should become tired and want to sit down to rest. “Rest,” though, 
will hardly do. “Repose” is a better word than “rest,” and 
“recline against an oak’’—a “‘sturdy oak,” if you please—is more 
effective than any single, common word like “‘sit.” Very well, 
they are now in a proper position to “‘ponder on the beauties of 
nature around them.” 

The light has not entirely left the sky yet, and our friends, the 
lovers, should “descry a little cottage embowered among the trees,” 
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for some poetic effect always seen “in the distance” or “afar.” 
A description of the kind under consideration, would be no descrip- 
tion at all, if this pretty piece of stock scenery, the cottage, could 
not be trotted out. And now for the adjective. What kind of 
cottage ? why, ‘“‘vine-covered,” of course. In pretty descriptions, 
cottages are ‘‘vine-covered,” in summer, and “blue smoke floats 
lazily from the chimney,” in winter. The cottage, though, must 
not be so far “afar” that a milkmaid cannot be seeri. A milkmaid 
always lives in a “‘vine-covered” cottage. This milkmaid ought 
to look as milkmaids look in comic opera—young and very pretty, 
with a wealth of snowy white apron, stiffly starched. Like the 
milkmaid on the stage, she must also sing. She is far off, as has 
been said, but it is a still night, it will be remembered, and her 
voice carries wonderfully through the “ambient air.’’ Yes, she 
must sing. Sing at her work? Sing as she milks the cow? Any- 
thing as truthful and prosaic as that? Hardly. The milkmaid 
always “‘sings at her task.” 

Right here, the hero of our story cannot be blamed if he turns 
his eyes away from all the “‘beauties that are fast waning on his 
sight,” to gaze upon the beauties of the girl by his side. So much 
contemplation of nature has put both the lovers in a very loving 
frame of mind. The writer of our love story will now say, “Some- 
times they talked, but more often they sat in silence, each gazing 
fondly into the eyes of the other, and reading there the old story 
which each feared to express.” Nor at this point must their 
“cheeks suffused with blushes” be forgotten. It might be remarked 
that whenever a man turns red in student compositions, the 
stereotyped phrase is, “a blush suffused his manly cheek”’—he never 
has more than one and it is always ‘‘manly.” But this pretty 
love scene must not be interrupted. To go on: “In a moment 
he was on his knees before her, pouring out the love of his over- 
flowing heart.”’ He will not kneel on the grass, but on the “carpet 
of green.” How it takes all the juice out of grass to call it the 
“carpet of green”! 

He should call the girl endearing names, of course, but the 
girl’s given name and even the good old-fashioned “sweetheart” 
should be used sparingly. The hero can call her names—that is, 
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the reader might naturally think that he was calling her names— 
such as “My Goddess” and “My Ideal.” These familiar pet 
names the student thinks lend an unspeakable tone to the story— 
and of course they do. 

In all well-behaved love stories, a bell should now ring—a clock 
in a distant steeple is striking the hour. It is also well to call the 
church a few names. It is the “house of worship,”’ it is the “house 
of prayer,” and, best of all, it is sometimes the ‘‘sacred edifice.”’ 
Of course one cannot do much with a church spire, but one can do 
something. For one thing, the writer can make it “point like a 
finger to heaven.”’ Clocks, however, in church spires are more 
versatile and can do a number of things. They can “chime forth 
the hour,” they can “‘announce the flight of time,” and, when not 
striking, they can “‘mutely point to the hour of —.” Why 
“‘mutely,” it is hard to say; perhaps they are to be blamed for not 
striking all the time. 

This poetic triteness is so common in papers written by college 
freshmen that one is led to believe that it is fostered and encour- 
aged in the fitting-school. In some cases, students even hint 
that such expressions are added to “please the teacher.’”’ They 
seem to have been taught to conceive of a composition as some- 
thing that should follow an approved method, and that exists solely 
to be pretty and to sound well. Students should be told early in 
their career as writers, and in strong language, that such fine 
writing does not really beautify; that it is false writing, artificial 
writing; that it tends to destroy self-expression; and that it can- 
not in the least give pleasure to the reader. 
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At our university, we do not as a rule examine candidates for 
matriculation, to see whether they are ready to enter on their 
college course or not; we admit most of them on certificate from 
the high schools of the state. Once in a while, however, a candidate 
presents himself who cannot prove that he has gone through the 
high-school mill. Him we examine. 

Once it fell to my lot to give the oral part of the examination in 
English literature to a student of this sort. He was a bright, 
alert-looking chap, easy in his manners, and a good deal better 
dressed than the ambitious farmer boys who constituted the great 
majority of the unfortunate certificateless class of applicants for 
admission with whom during my several years of service at the 
institution I had had to deal. I found that he had been in the 
high-school mill at one time, several years back; but he had not 
allowed himself to be put through it, since, as he explained to me, 
he had after a year or two grown rather tired of the teachers. 

“Aha,” I said to myself, “‘this looks promising. A young 
fellow of independent judgment, at any rate, with ideas of his own; 
not very many, maybe, and perhaps not very good ones; but still, 
I will ask him a question that will bring his 
literary judgment into play.” 

Accordingly, I said to him: “ You tell me that you read Lycidas 
two years ago in the Blanktown high school. Please formulate, 
with perfect frankness, your impression of that poem.” 

“You mean’—he began, hesitatingly, and looking somewhat 


ideas, and his own. 


distressed. 


“Tell me what you honestly thought about Lycidas,” I said. 
“Did you like it, or didn’t you? If you did, why; and if you didn’t, 


why not ?” 


The young man looked first relieved, then intelligent, surprised, 
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and finally contemptuous. “Like it?” he said scornfully. “Of 
course we didn’t like it. We had to read it, you know. It was 
work. It was a classic. Nobody likes to read a classic. We hated it.”’ 

I was shocked; not, however, because of the conception as to 
the necessary relation of a classic to the human mind that the 
young man’s answer showed, nor even because the speaker professed 
so matter of fact a hatred of Lycidas, if I may put it so. For I 
knew that he really did not hate Lycidas, about which he pretty 
certainly knew nothing at all, or next to nothing; he merely 
hated the memory of certain extremely tedious hours in the school- 
room. No, what shocked me was the evidence his answer afforded 
that even the tender-minded student had now caught this cant 
about hating a piece of literature because it had a place in the school 
curriculum. 

How familiar that cant is now! People who are entirely inno- 
cent of all substantial knowledge as to what teachers of English are 
attempting to do, will yet show a sufficient familiarity with the 
idle talk of the day about current teaching of English and its 
futility, to fling that gibe at the teacher: namely, that while he 
pretends to teach our boys and girls to love Lycidas and Hamlet— 
a thing he doesn’t in the least pretend to do, unless he is really as 
much of a goose as his candid critic respectfully insinuates—he 
actually succeeds in doing no more than to make them hate these 
masterpieces. 

Our poor boys and girls! How they would love all the great 
things in English literature, if only the teacher of English with 
his miserable pedantries would let them alone! How much more 
they would read of all the good things! The proof? See the boys 
and girls, tens of thousands of them, who never reach the grades 
in which Julius Caesar and Ivanhoe and Macaulay’s Essay on 
Hastings are read as part of the school course—what notable 
quantities of the best poetry, fiction, and essays in the English 
literature of all periods they devour! How everybody, including 
the small boys and the small girls, used to read Shakespeare, and 
Chaucer, and Spenser, in the ages before there were high-school 
courses in English literature, with prescribed lists of classics to be 
read or ‘‘studied’’—say, for example, in the eighteenth century! 
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How singular, too, and how sad, and above all, how humiliating 
to those of us who would realize that the language in which and 
by which we live is not merely ours, but a very part of us, the 
English language—how humiliating that it has the evil distinc- 
tion of being the only one among the so-called great languages 
of the world the literature in which can hardly be taught without 
making the taught one hate it! The boys in the great public schools 
of England up to comparatively recent times were not very generally 
flogged for their failure to attend to business, when the business 
was the getting of a certain quantity of Cicero or Thucydides. 
Byron did not say that as a boy he hated Horace. At this very 
moment, ten thousand teachers of Latin, and Greek, and French, 
and German are staggering under the supremely difficult task of 
trying to keep the boys and girls in their classes from reading 
immensely greater quantities of the literature in those languages 
than the teacher thinks they ought to read; so contagious is the 
love felt for his authors by the teacher of literature in those lan- 
guages, that all the boys and girls whom he teaches catch it, and 
they simply will read, read, read, in hours and out. 

Poor teacher of English! We set him the one impossible task 
in all the wide range of literature teaching; and then we scold him, 
and keep constantly hinting that his job deserves to be abolished, 
and will pretty certainly be abolished when we have moved a 
little farther forward in the road of educational progress. Here 
some crusty, practical person may be disposed to observe that the 
teacher of English may count himself undeservedly well off that 
his job hasn’t already been abolished. Well, perhaps that is so. 
When one reads what is being somewhat abundantly said about 
him nowadays—not infrequently, alas, by himself—one is not free 
from the fear that a pedagogical reign of terror may be preparing, 
and, if so, that it will be the teachers of English who will be the 
victims. 

How painful it is to have to go on living despised by all, even 
yourself, and at the same time, keep up a brave pretense that you 
not only think very well of yourself, but even regard yourself as a 
decently useful public servant! Rare, I think, the teacher of 
English must be who does not in these days have more or less 
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frequent spells during which he lives through something very like 
this. 

But even this is not the worst aspect of the situation in which his 
business places the teacher of English. It is a well-known fact 
that in order to teach a subject, it is almost necessary to have 
studied it a little. Now, as already suggested, we know what that 
almost inevitably means, in the case of English literature. Mani- 
festly, if the student cannot read book one of Paradise Lost, as part 
of his high-school course, without coming to hate the very sight of 
the poem, and the sound of Milton’s name, the teacher must be in a 
similar predicament, since he must at one time or other have studied 
it; at least, he must be in that predicament unless he is an abnormal 
sort of person in whose mind influences operate in a contrarious 
fashion, and is thus impelled to love what all natural-minded per- 
sons hate. This hypothesis will undoubtedly appeal to some 
narrow and superficial persons who fail to take account of the fact 
that not a few of the most commonplace, humdrum, and in all ways 
ordinary, men and women with whom one comes into contact have 
at one time or other taught English; and, obviously, abnormality 
is not a thing that can be put off and escaped from like a garment 
or an occupation. 

Apparently, therefore, we are driven by facts to the conclusion 
that anyone who teaches English literature is almost necessarily 
a hypocrite. For is it not a part of accepted pedagogical theory 
now, that any teacher who wants to attain even a fair degree of 
success must on all proper occasions, but especially in the classroom, 
simply exude love for his subject? How painful, then, is the 
situation of the teacher of English literature, who almost neces- 
sarily hates Hamlet, yet who nevertheless feels that he must, out 
of professional self-respect, assume an expression of agonized rap- 
ture whenever Hamlet is alluded to in his presence! Until long 
habit makes him absolutely brazen, what shame he must feel as he 
looks into the clear and honest eyes of those more fortunate fellow- 
citizens of his who never studied English literature in the schools, 
and notes the all but divine joy there expressed whenever mention 
is made of any among the worthies of English literature, past or 
present; joy which tells more clearly far than words could do of 
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delightful hours spent daily by the owners of those eyes in the close 
and uncompelled perusal of Shakespeare, Milton, and the works 
of the great non-best-selling moderns! How he must despise 
himself for continuing to accept the taxpayer’s money when he 
notes the scowling disgust that frequently comes into the faces of 
the members of his class—when, for example, he instructs them to 
be ready by tomorrow to prove and formulate their love for the 
Merchant of Venice—and contrasts these indications of what he is 
accomplishing, with the evidence of his superfluity notoriously 
afforded by the sight of young persons whom necessity or indisposi- 
tion has kept out of the high school, poring over the pages of some 
great English classic, when they might be reading cheap fiction 
or the daily paper! Ah yes, how he must feel when he realizes that 
it is the scowling disgust of the sophisticated youth in his classroom 
that expresses his own real attitude toward the great ones of English 
literature, rather than the serene joy in literature displayed by the 
pure and innocent who abound in street-cars and other public 
places, and who have never sat under his blighting influence! 

Ah, pity the poor teacher of English literature! Like the augur 
in the skeptical days of ancient Rome, he knows, of course, what a 
fraud he is. Unlike the augur, however, he cannot get the satis- 
faction of a continuous jest out of his business. For his is a grim 
business, the functions of which, whatever persons on the outside 
may think, cannot be accomplished by an almost effortless con- 
formity to routine. To keep up the pretense and save his job as 
long as he may, he is compelled to spend bitter and laborious hours 
in the study of the hated great masters of the past, and of what 
other impostors like himself have written about them; and this 
when he would fain be whiling away delightful hours over the pages 
of some all-story magazine, or some best seller of the moment; a 
thing which even in his leisure moments he dare not now do—or 
even allow it to be suspected that he would like to do, consummate 
hypocrite that he is compelled to be—except when rare oppor- 
tunity makes it possible for him to give free reign to his actual 
taste in reading, behind doors locked or barred! 
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ORAL READING IN ITS RELATION TO THE STUDY 
OF LITERATURE 


DORIS THORN-WRIGHT 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





I begin with a truism. But since even the thing we call origi- 
nality can consist only of little bundles of assorted truisms, I 
make no apology for my lack of it in saying that no work of litera- 
ture can be wholly printed. The real message of the sermon can 
only be spoken; the eloquence of the oration does not exist on the 
printed page; the drama is speech; and the melody of poetry is 
called into being only by the living voice. The written word is 
a dead symbol that only the power of oral expression can give 
reality and life. Hence, the highest literature always implies 
vocal expression; and it is hardly too much to say that vocal 
interpretation is the necessary climax of any true study of any 
work of literature. 

In considering the value of oral reading in the classroom study 
of a piece of literature, therefore, one is tempted to go far and to 
say that it is not valuable at all; it is invaluable. Indeed, one 
may go farther and ask, How is it possible to teach a piece of 
literature without oral reading—and a great deal of it? How is 
it possible that not only the climax, but much of the beginning 
and continuation of such study, should not be principally an effort 
to awaken vocally the thought and feeling that lie dormant on 
the printed page? Minute and careful elucidation of more or less 
obscure references may have an informational value; painstaking 
examination of human motive and consequence may nourish a 
budding analytical faculty; assiduous attention to rhetorical 
excellences and deficiencies may develop a critical attitude of 
mind; but since the purpose of the study of literature is culture 
rather than information, and appreciation rather than criticism, 
the desired result is not to be obtained by any such methods as 
these. Indeed, the result of any attempt to teach literature with 
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a minimum of oral reading can be only a minimum of success. 
The young student of literature should not be trained to be the 
critical scientist, looking coldly on from the outside; and literary 
surgical processes of dissection are not the best means of revealing 
the great truths of literature. Literature is art, not science; 
and as an art it must be translated. Vocal interpretation is also 
an art, not a science, and is the best proof that the interpreter has 
identified himself with the truth. In the endeavor to voice the 
thoughts, the emotions of the masterpiece, it becomes clear whether 
the truth has entered into his being. Oral reading is the revela- 
tion of the reader. The touch given to certain words; the group- 
ing of words in thought-phrases; the pause; the modulations of 
tone expressing—or struggling to express—one emotion or another, 
will be the measure of his understanding and appreciation. How 
he thinks the thought; his realization of the idea; the response 
awakened in him—all will be manifest in his manner of pronouncing 
the words. His utterance is a language in itself, personal, subject- 
ive, emotional, free, spontaneous. 

But, unfortunately, there is too often painful proof that no 
such sympathetic relation has been established between the reader 
and the thing read. The schoolroom offers no more nerve-racking 
performance than that of the student laboring dully and monoto- 
nously to read a passage that conveys to him no thought-message 
and awakens in him no spark of sympathetic emotion. It is a 
desecration of a noble work of art. The temptation of the teacher 
at such trying times is to assume the office of reader. It is a good 
thing to do, and a thing that the teacher of literature should be 
amply qualified to do. The ability to read effectively, to read 
with sympathy, earnestness, and seriousness, is a valuable and 
necessary asset of one who deals with classics. The teacher of 
English who is master of the principles and practice of the best 
pedagogy, but who lacks the ability to read well, can no more be 
a wholly good teacher of literature than a fine, sympathetic reader 
whose pedagogy is more or less at loose ends can be a wholly bad 
one. There is inspiration for the dullest class in the reading that 
is natural and forcible because it is in harmony with the truth. 
It stimulates thought, stirs emotion, quickens imagination, and 
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is a revelation of things hitherto unknown and undreamed of. 
It meets the response of an unawakened admiration and new 
valuation of the particular piece of literature under consideration. 
It is, in short, a pleasant and easy way to present a classic and to 
effect certain results. But the limit of its usefulness is soon reached; 
and, since it suggests but does not develop, it is not the best way to 
achieve the highest good of the student. Objective methods can 
do little toward transforming a bad reader into a good one. Imi- 
tation at best is the poorest and least intelligent of arts. It 
seizes accidentals and utterly ignores all that is fundamental; and 
oral reading developed by attention to accidentals can only be 
superficial, artificial, and unnatural. Imitation is not expression; 
it is mere sight at second hand and a poor substitute for the 
reader’s own vision. Expression is subjective. Oral reading is 
from within, not without; and improvement in reading is an indi- 
cation that some vital thought process has begun. Mechani- 
cal rules are a hindrance to both thought and feeling; and 
artificial helps can never supply the want of personal realization 
of a passage. Indeed, so dependent is good reading upon good 
thinking that oral reading is, in a sense, a process of thinking aloud. 

The first test of good reading is simple truthfulness. Is it 
genuine? Isitnatural? For fine reading is as bad as fine writing, 
if not worse. And the first step toward good reading is careful 
preparation of the passage to be read. There is no such thing 
possible as reading at sight. The most finished professional reader 
would not risk his reputation by appearing before an audience 
without thorough preparation. How manifestly absurd, then, to 
require a young student to feel his way through an unknown 
passage and to interpret vocally a thought that he has had no 
opportunity to grasp. Intelligent interpretation must be preceded 
by meditation; the passage to be read must be studied before it 
can be voiced. The effect of this close attention will be that the 
mind, concentrated upon a central idea, will gather into a group 
the words belonging to that idea; and the further result will be 
the utterance of thought-phrases, instead of the monotonous, 
disconnected string of words that characterizes poor reading. 
Not less important than this thought-phrasing, and growing out 
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of it, is pause, one of the supreme difficulties in reading. That 
pause is not a mere mechanical halt of the voice, determined by 
the end of the line in poetry, by punctuation, or the mechanism 
of grammar or rhetoric; that its purpose is anything more than a 
much-needed opportunity to breathe,is not always clear to the 
young reader. The idea of pause as a necessary part of the thought, 
as an accentuation of the thought, as a silence filled with signifi- 
cance, as a time to reflect upon what is past and to prepare for 
what is to come, must be a gradual realization; but when the 
poorest reader comes to realize the value and significance of pause, 
there cannot fail to be a marked improvement in his reading. 
The same insight that develops phrasing and pause will develop 
emphasis, the location of the center of the idea, along with them. 
These things are not independent; they are parts of what may be 
called the unity of expression. Correctly placed emphasis reveals 
not only a command of the words, but control of feeling and con- 
centration of thought as well. Its alternation with pause is the 
direct effect of a rhythmic action of the mind in thinking; and in 
proportion as thinking is genuine and expression natural will be 
the regular rhythmic alternation of pause and touch in reading. 
Such things as these are fundamental, and it is only by the accen- 
tuating of fundamentals that naturalness and power can be acquired. 
It is the business of the teacher to distinguish and develop what 
is primary and essential so that improvement may be real and 
permanent rather than apparent and fleeting. It is unnecessary 
to add that careful pronunciation and enunciation must be con- 
stantly insisted upon. 

This much, then, should be the business of the teacher of 
English. Anything more technical, any drill must belong to -the 
regular class in oral expression. And right here, may I make 
bold to say that oral expression classes seem not infrequently 
to present a sort of paradox? Is it not more often than otherwise 
the student who already reads with intelligence who elects to 
perfect himself in vocal interpretation? And should not these 
classes be designed primarily for those to whom oral expression 
does not come readily? I am merely inquiring. A required 
course of two hours of oral expression throughout the first year of 
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high-school work would undoubtedly prove of inestimable value 
to the work of the English classroom. 

Is it, then, intended to suggest that the oral reading of a classic 
should wholly supersede question and discussion? By no means. 
These things are undoubtedly the best of preparation for the oral 
interpretation to follow. The skilful questioning of the teacher 
clarifies thought and prepares the way for intelligent reading; 
but in proportion as reading becomes more and more intelligent 
will the necessity for a certain kind of questioning be less and less. 
Moreover, the conversational freedom and spontaneity of class- 
room discussion are a distinct help toward the attainment of 
ease and naturalness in reading. The trouble with most reading is 
that it dissociates itself entirely from any relation with conversa- 
tion, whereas it is precisely the same spontaneous thinking that 
makes both intelligent. Neither is it intended to suggest that 
many of the longer classics can be read orally in the classroom in 
their entirety. Assignments should be definite. Students should 
know that they will be required to express vocally any one of a 
certain number of passages; or specific passages may be assigned 
to certain students; or a student may be permitted to make his 
own choice of a passage because of some quality in it that particu- 
larly appeals to him and prompts him to utterance. But whatever 
the plan pursued, there must be insistence on careful preparation, 
and every student must from time to time have opportunity to 
read. By following some such plan, real interest is stimulated in 
the act itself, and a certain pride of utterance springs into being. 
The oral reading of a classic should become a joy; if it does not, 
one may be almost certain that the classic itself gives no joy. 

Some of us recall Dr. Spaeth’s story of the Princeton freshman 
who, when asked what he understood by a classic, replied that a 
classic is a piece of literature written in a dead language. The 
answer is not without suggestion. Greek and Latin are not always 
the dead languages. It is safe to say that any classic studied 
without the vocal interpretation that is the final test of all literary 
appreciation must become to the young student a piece of literature 
written in a dead language. 








AN ATTEMPT TO MAKE ORAL COMPOSITION 
EFFECTIVE 


MARY ETHEL COURTENAY 
Englewood High School, Chicago, III. 


In these days of purposeful education—of manual training, 
household arts, domestic science, and vocational courses—perhaps 
no subject in our high-school curriculum is of more practical 
value to the individual student than oral composition. This is 
one study for which the teacher has little difficulty in creating the 
situation or discovering a purpose: it forms an inherent part of 
the pupil’s whole routine of work and play, for every class hour 
of the week and every outside interest and activity calls for the 
oral expression of self and the verbal communication of his ideas 
to another. Whether he be on the playground, in the classroom, 
at the club, in his home, in the shop, or in the office, he must know 
how to deal effectively with his fellows through the medium of 
speech. Whether our boys be preparing to plead cases in our 
law courts, to preach from our pulpits, to practice medicine, to 
deal in real estate, to sell goods over the counter, or to nominate 
a presidential candidate at a political convention, they must 
know how to speak. Whether our girls be expecting to teach in 
our schools, to occupy positions in offices, to sell hats and dress 
goods, or to take their place in the home and in society, they must 
know how to speak. And yet for years we have placed the stress 
of our teaching and exhausted the surplus of our strength upon the 
written theme, while we have somehow imagined that “just speak- 
ing” would take care of itself. Since ‘‘just speaking” forms so 
large a part of our lives, it would seem that it should form an impor- 
tant part of our school curriculum. 

This eminently practical mission of oral composition must form 
the basis of the method of instruction. The first thing of which 
the student needs to be made conscious is the objective nature of 
the work. He is immediately concerned with something outside 
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of himself, a group of listeners, and the ultimate success of his 
speech depends upon how effectively he reaches them in whatever 
way he proposes. If he fails to make his listeners understand the 
thing which he is trying to explain to them, feel the thing which he 
is endeavoring to impress upon them, believe the thing of which he 
is attempting to convince them, do the thing of which he is anxious 
to persuade them, or enjoy the story or experience by which he 
hopes to entertain them, he has failed to accomplish his purpose, and 
his composition is not effective, however clear and logical his 
sentences, or however eloquent his diction. 

By setting up a definite aim, we establish at once a standard of 
judgment and a working basis of criticism. The members of the 
class can readily determine to what extent the speaker has accom- 
plished his purpose, and they are quick to point out that which 
was not made clear, to protest against that which did not con- 
vince or persuade them, and to condemn that which failed to impress 
or to entertain. Here lies one of the teacher’s greatest aids in 
securing the best results. Johnny may regard a “dignified pres- 
ence’’ and ‘“‘good form” with secret contempt, and hold “‘a careful 
choice of words”’ as a pedantic and pedagogical peculiarity; but 
he is immediately impressed by the open condemnation of his 
classmates, and the fact that they are observing his awkwardness, 
that they pick out with merciless scrutiny the flaws in his logic, 
and brand his speech as “stupid” and “no good,”’ fires his ambition 
in a way that the instructor’s criticisms and suggestions never can. 
He may submit to maturer judgment, and respectfully accept the 
statement of one with authority that his speech lacks force or his 
explanation is not clear; but these same facts assume an added 
reality and pointedness when his friend in the back row frankly 
declares, ‘‘The speaker didn’t seem to care whether we got what he 
said or not, and I didn’t get half of it”; or when he confronts a sea 
of waving hands and a storm of protests and demands, as, “I don’t 
know what electroplating means,” and “ What is a galvanic cell?” 

This direct dealing with his fellow classmates forces upon the 
attention of the pupil the most important psychological principle 
in the whole field of effective speaking—the necessity of coming 
within the experience of his listeners, of selecting and organizing 
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his material with specific reference to his audience. The boy who 
attempts to explain the working of a mechanical device with which 
the girls of the class are not acquainted is at once confronted with 
the need of comparing the unknown to the known, of interpreting 
the new in terms of the familiar. Likewise the girl wishing to 
make felt the need for better equipment in the domestic science 
department, or endeavoring to excite enthusiasm over the organiza- 
tion of a new literary circle, may be made to feel the importance of 
selecting those facts which will most appeal to her audience and 
those methods of presentation which will impress them most 
strongly. 

A situation arising out of the student’s own experience, calling 
for the application of these principles of composition, and affording 
him an opportunity to measure his results, is an invaluable exercise. 
Last spring an enterprising lad in our school, who was enthusiastic 
over the establishment of a school paper, went round from room to 
room endeavoring to secure regular subscribers by urging the need 
of support and appealing to school spirit. The result was the usual 
response to the call of duty: the subscription blank which had been 
placed upon the bulletin board hung there, blankly expectant, 
for several days. Then one morning in the composition class I 
inquired as to the success of the new project. Our former enthusi- 
ast was frankly discouraged, and cited his fruitless efforts as evi- 
dence of the fact that the school was lacking in spirit and progres- 
siveness. An examination of his method of appeal, however, led 
the class to a very different conclusion. As one boy aptly put it, 
“The speaker said a great deal about the paper needing us, but he 
didn’t say a word about our needing the paper. It seems to me if 
I was going to buy a thing I’d want to know what I was going to 
get out of it.” A little consideration showed that there was not a 
pupil in the school for whom the paper—with its official bulletins, 
its class news, its original productions, its reports of student activi- 
ties and social functions, its personal column, its gossip, its jokes— 
had not some special interest. By the time our discussion was over, 
the discouraged promoter had taken heart and was ready to begin 
his labors anew, and before a week had passed his subscription list 
was growing with an encouraging rapidity. 
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The complex life of a large high school is constantly offering 
such opportunities for practical exercises in oral composition. The 
vocational courses suggest the possibility of canvassing, demon- 
strating, interviewing, and selling. The science laboratories, 
with their work of investigating, testing, and proving, open up an 
interesting field of exposition. Student activities, mass-meetings, 
and public functions call for announcing, organizing, and presiding 
officials; and there are always the special occasions of contests 
and entertainments, with their chances of competition and exhibi- 
tion for the ambitious. 

A college professor recently said, ‘Give a boy a good training 
in oral composition and you have given him a liberal education.”’ 
Surely it is a comprehensive study. It involves the collection 
of material for a given purpose, the selection of that which is most 
effective with relation to a definite situation and a particular audi- 
ence, and its organization into a unified, logical, and effective whole. 
Does not all this demand training in keen observation, clear think- 
ing, and sound judgment—practical virtues which the public have 
long deposited in the credit column of the sciences ? 














EDITORIAL 


THE TIME FOR ACTION 


The final report of the Committee on English Composition 
Teaching to the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
Central Division of the Modern Language Association will soon be 
ready, and a partial summary of it appears in this number of the 
Journal. After its presentation, action upon the facts presented, 
if action be taken, will devolve upon English teachers themselves, 
through the organizations represented by the committee. 

The report shows conclusively why present composition teaching 
in general lacks efficiency, and what conditions are necessary to 
bring that efficiency up to a reasonable standard. Toward the 
securing of those conditions the first and essential step is to obtain 
for the committee report complete publicity, so complete that no 
educator in the United States can remain in ignorance of the facts 
established. The committee seeks to obtain that publicity through 
the agency of either the United States Department of Education 
or the Carnegie Foundation. If for any reason this cannot be done, 
it will be necessary for teachers’ organizations to take further 
action toward the same end, either directly or perhaps through 
educational publishers; and the general question of ways and 
means will be brought before the organizations named, at their 
approaching meetings in November and December. 

After publicity, individuals and local organizations will be in 
a position to work for such improvement of local conditions as 
is possible, with hope for some degree of success. Thereupon a 
further duty will remain to be performed by the more fortunate 
ones; that of making accurate record and report of the new condi- 
tions and of the results that follow. The work of the committee 
is but a single step in the new movement, which seems to be world- 
wide—the movement to test and measure and compare and deter- 
mine, wherever possible and within reasonable limits, the actual 
value in results of all educational processes. But in order that 
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tests and measurements shall be of final authority, they should be 
made according to sound general principles to be agreed upon 
beforehand and carefully followed by all individual investigators. 
With reference to English composition teaching, it is of immediate 
importance that such principles should be formulated for the 
scientific study of oral training, to determine the proper proportion 
of oral to written work under varying conditions, and to test the 
relative efficiency of various methods of meeting those conditions. 
Particularly should be known in every instance, and with the 
utmost possible accuracy, the time required of the teacher for each 
pupil and the time required of each pupil for each method, since this 
fixes the cost of each method, and the cost determines its general 
availability. Steps to this end also may well be taken by the 
National Council at its next meeting. 





ARTICLES ON ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


The editors of the English Journal are sometimes asked whether 
articles on English in the elementary schools are acceptable. Yes, 
by all means, if they are good. The one department of education 
in which everybody is interested and supremely interested is pre- 
cisely that of the linguistic and literary training of children. 
Without a sound foundation of good habits of speech, of written 
expression, and of reading, a superstructure of broad culture and 
efficiency is impossible. For this reason every reader of the Journal 
would welcome discussion and reporting of experience and investi- 
gation with regard to English in the early years. Who will be the 
first to contribute ? 




















THE ROUND TABLE 


THE FORTHCOMING REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION TEACHING 


The final report of the Committee on English Composition Teaching 
will soon be ready; but at the date when the November Journal must 
go to press the tabulations are unfinished, and such as are completed 
await verification. To obtain information upon the points now under 
investigation, the relative labor and cost of teaching all secondary-school 
subjects, has proved very difficult, and has required two years in addi- 
tion to the year spent in preparing the preliminary report of April, rorr. 
Final results are based upon the published reports of State Departments 
of Education, upon replies received to the 10,000 question blanks sent 
out by the committee, and upon an exhaustive investigation of the 
secondary schools in certain states carried on by state agencies working 
in co-operation with the committee. About 2 per cent of the question 
blanks brought replies from about 200 schools in twenty-three states, 
averaging thirteen teachers each; but a greater number of schools have 
been reached by other means, and will be included in the final figures. 
The geographical distribution of these schools is almost the same as 
that of those reported in the preliminary investigation; the greatest 
number are in the Central states, the next largest in the Eastern states, 
while from the South and the extreme West the returns are slight or 
altogether lacking. The committee is indebted for assistance to state 
educational officers, high-school visitors and other college officers, 
teachers’ associations, and many individual volunteers. 

In view of the fact that the work is incomplete and all figures as 
yet tentative, although exceedingly significant, it seems best to confine 
present statements to a few items, and to speak of these in general terms; 
specific details will be given at the meeting of the National Council. In 
general, all the published preliminary statements of the committee are 
confirmed by additional data. The relative teaching cost of English in 
proportion to the number of pupils is apparently less than that of any 
other subject taught in secondary schools; in any event, it is among the 
least in cost, the average remaining, as formerly stated, a little above 
seven dollars a year for each pupil. Mathematics costs a little more than 
English; history a little less than mathematics; German and Latin 
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perhaps a third more; and scientific and vocational subjects cost from 
50 to 100 per cent more. The point of this comparison lies, of course, 
in the fact that English composition is a vocational and laboratory sub- 
ject, and that, for efficiency, it requires at least as much of investment 
as any other such subject in proportion to the number of pupils that take 
it, while actually having very much less than any other. 

An indication of the relative total enrolment in certain subjects is 
afforded by the following figures, showing the average enrolment in each 
subject, omitting fractions, in 100 schools: English 332, Latin 120, 
German 93, mathematics 262, history 166, all scientific subjects 145, 
all vocational subjects 240. These proportions are substantially the 
same as those based upon previous tabulations of other data. For the 
same 100 schools, the average number of pupils assigned to a single 
instructor is: English 132, Latin 1oo, German 1o1, mathematics 115, 
history 121, all science subjects 98, all vocational subjects ror. The 
close and sometimes exact agreement of these figures with earlier ones 
indicates the substantial accuracy of all. 

The tabulating of data concerning the relative labor demand of the 
various secondary-school subjects proves to be a very intricate matter; 
and all that can be said of results thus far worked out is that English 
makes the heaviest demand upon the time of teachers, and that science 
is apparently next; but that there is nothing in any other subject to 
parallel, in either time demand or physical strain, the theme reading of 
the English teacher. In this connection it may be recalled that the 
preliminary report of the committee has shown that, even when giving 
more time to their work than any other teachers do, English teachers can 
not do one-half what they know to be necessary to the maintenance of 
efficiency. 

Other data of the present investigation relate to the cost of equip- 
ment of secondary-school subjects, and to the preparation of teachers. 
These are all in the hands of Professor V. C. Coulter, to be reported 
upon by him at the meeting of the Council. 

The committee has not, as a committee, made any recommendations 
as to action to be taken in view of the facts established, though often 
requested to do so, beyond advising that steps be taken to secure com- 
plete publicity for its report. This is still necessarily the first step to 
be taken; and, after that, further action will depend upon whether 
general opinion prefers to let English drop from its position of central 
importance, or to have it established in that position. If the latter, a 
definite question must at once be answered—the question of what further 
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equipment is necessary. It may be well to recall that the preliminary 
report of the committee answers that question more definitely and con- 
clusively than has been noted by some who have accepted and discussed 
the report. Many of these have suggested placing greater stress on 
oral training as a means of solving the problem; perhaps not observing 
that the point is specifically included in the report. In substance, the 
thousand teachers represented in that report say that, broadly speaking, 
training in expression should, for complete efficiency, be half written and 
half oral; they fix a minimum amount for the written work, and show 
that with it there must be liberal opportunity for private conference 
between instructor and students. Estimates are made of the teaching 
time necessary to meet all these demands, and definite conclusions are 
reached and stated, these conclusions taking full account of the part 
that oral training should play in the general plan. Further, the evidence 
of the thousand teachers is that even if written training—theme writing— 
could be altogether dispensed with, efficient oral training would require 
an equal or slightly greater amount of teaching time—of course, without 
the physical strain of theme reading. Few discussions of oral training 
have concerned themselves at all with the time and labor measurements 
of the methods recommended, and those that have done so are in general 
agreement with the conclusions stated by the committee, with only 
such variations as are inevitable in individual cases. 

But there is ample opportunity and necessity for further experiment, 
measure, test, and report by all who find their conditions sufficiently 
fortunate. Under present average conditions it is difficult to make 
really effective use of oral training because of the impossibility of giving 
individual pupils enough practice. The need of it may therefore be 
emphasized as one means of obtaining better conditions; and then all 
who find themselves able to do successful work in this way should 
accurately measure the time demand of their method or methods, should 
test and measure the relative value of the results, and should make full 
report, as a contribution to a new body of data. From these the con- 
clusions of the committee may be corrected, if correction is necessary, and 
final answer made to the question, how to secure the greatest efficiency 
at the least expense in teaching English expression. An organized effort 
to this end might be made under the supervision of a special Council 
committee. Meanwhile, the Council may aid individual teachers every- 
where to bring the facts established by the report to the attention of 


those who especially need to know them. 
Epwin M. HopkINs 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
October 17, 1912 
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OF GENERALITIES IN CRITICISM 


The close student of current criticism may have noticed a certain 
generalizing tendency among some of our literary thinkers. Perhaps 
some of us will recall a recent sixty-page essay on Henry James contain- 
ing the citation of not as much as a single paragraph from his writings. 
To others, the following may be reminiscent of a type: 

It would indeed be hardly too fanciful to find Emerson’s philosophy very 
considerably derived from the natural man in him—using the terms in the 
“orthodox” theological sense, and not in his nor in Rousseau’s. Bland angel 
as he was, he very much wanted his own way. One is tempted to say he 
invented his philosophy in order to get it. At all events, it suited him. He 
had no sentimental needs. It satisfies none. He had to an inordinate 
degree— 


But why quote more? The genre is doubtless recognized. 

With such neglect of what Saintsbury terms “the extant written 
word, the sole basis of sound criticism,” it is refreshing to contrast some 
of Stedman’s essays of a quarter-century ago—for example, his masterly 
chapter on “Tennyson and Theocritus”’ and his brief sketch of Rossetti. 
Here ample quotation at a sacrifice, neither of form nor of brevity, 
proves the critic’s case. 

It is not the present purpose to condemn generalization as necessarily 
unsound, but merely to inquire into the safety and perspicuity of its 
methods. 

Both skilled and unskilled readers of criticism have the right to 
exact reasons for any literary appraisement. The school of writers that 
admires Hawthorne for his fantasy, De Quincey for his technique, 
George Eliot for her analysis, and Shakespeare for everything, should be 
compelled to offer a few original examples in support of the generaliza- 
tion, or at least to mitigate its triteness. If the critic’s dictum is 
obviously true, it marks time and its omission would not be a loss; if 
otherwise, accuracy and fairness require that proofs be adduced. Critical 
estimates are to be valued according to the grounds upon which they 
are based. A very recent example will illustrate this. One of our lead- 
ing treatises on English literature contains the sweeping assertion that 
Matthew Arnold “may be described as the poet of transition.” To 
establish this general proposition, three poems are named and two lines 
are quoted. Generalities more or less glittering compose the rest of the 
two pages in which the thesis is developed. Professor Vernon P. Squires, 
a later and closer critic, has demonstrated the weakness of this position 
chiefly by citing and analyzing an overwhelming array of passages that 
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reflect the poet’s ultimate if not unwavering optimism. His argument is 
tacitly founded on the correct assumption that if a poet’s spiritual tone 
is on the whole cheerful, he should not be damned as “a poet of dejec- 
tion” for a few occasional falterings. Even Tennyson had his passing 
doubts. 

If the lack of particulars is a drawback regardless of the reader’s 
training, how much more so is it when the audience, though tolerably 
well-read, is untaught in the ways of criticism. This portion of the read- 
ing public is considerable, and is entitled to its share of expert literary 
valuation. Indeed, it is for this class that the discipline of criticism is 
most necessary. The laity cannot understand or appreciate a critique, 
however, unless its basis is clearly outlined. Processes as well as results 
should be given, if the periods of abstract, scintillating rhetoric are not to 
remain unintelligible save to those who need them least. Literary 
exposition would have more readers if it spoke in a simplified language. 
Close dependence upon text is one of the surest means of simplification. 

It may be replied that this branch of literature is intended, after all, 
for the elect; and that, however diluted, it must always remain caviar. 
But those who urge this argument can hardly have in mind the noblest 
aim of criticism—that of shaping taste, elect and otherwise, along lofty 
and wholesome lines. Shorn of such aim, it were a mere pyrotechnic 
exhibition among school-men, a giving to those who have. 


GILBERT COSULICH 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 























NEWS AND NOTES 


PROGRAM OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Arrangements for the meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in Chicago, November 29 and 30, are nearing completion. 
Headquarters have been reserved at the Auditorium Hotel, Michigan 
Avenue and Congress Street, and all the sessions will be held there. The 
principal audience room will seat 800, and it is confidently believed that 
this will be filled on Friday and Saturday mornings. The indications 
point to a very large enrolment. 

More than 40 speakers are named in the program. Since each sub- 
scriber to the Journal will probably receive a copy of the first edition 
of it before this account can reach him, it is unnecessary to print it in 
full in this connection. Hence only a résumé is given. 

The Board of Directors will meet Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. 
The first general session opens at 9:30 Friday morning with President 
Scott’s address, which will be followed by the appointment of commit- 
tees and by Mr. Noyes’ report on “Articulation,” Mr. Hosic’s on “Types 
of High-School Courses,” and Miss Buck’s on “Plans for Undertaking a 
Revision of Grammatical Terminology.” The sections meet at 2 o’clock 
Friday afternoon. The Elementary Section will consider grammar and 
composition, the chief speakers being James H. Harris of Dubuque, Iowa, 
Walter Barnes of Glenville, West Va., Isabel McKinney of Charleston, 
Ill., and Lemuel R. Brown of Cleveland, Ohio. The Secondary Section 
will consider Mr. Bates’ report on a list of books for home reading and 
the following: ‘‘ Modern Literature in the High School,’ presented by 
Mary D. Spalding of St. Louis; “‘A Loose-Leaf Textbook in English 
Literature,” by Caroline E. Britten of Jackson, Mich.; ‘Dramatic 
Work,” by Allan Abbott of Horace Mann School; and “Business Eng- 
lish,” by Marion Lyons of Chicago. The College Section provides two 
topics—“Oral English” and “Preparation of Instructors.’’ Professor 
Clapp of Lake Forest will read a paper on the former and the discussion 
of the latter will be opened by Professor Greenough of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He will be followed by Dr. Manley of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Alden of Illinois University, Dr. Lewis of Lewis Institute, Pro- 
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fessor Spencer of Lawrence College, Professor Mims of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and others. The meeting of the Normal Section will open with 
a report by Dr. Blount of Ypsilanti, Mich., on ‘“‘What English Work 
Is Required by the Normal Schools of High-School Graduates Preparing 
to Teach in the Elementary Schools.” Her statement will be followed 
by a general discussion led by Dr. Owen of Chicago, Mr. Hinch of 
Cheney, Wash., Mr. Pittenger of Indiana University, and Mr. Lynch 
of Iowa State Teachers College. Public Speaking will be presented 
as follows: ‘The High-School Course,” Paul M. Pearson, Swarthmore, 
Pa., and Bessie Camburn of Mt. Clemens, Mich.; “Relation of the 
High-School Course in Public Speaking to the Other English Studies,”’ 
C. R. Rounds, Milwaukee; “Relation of the College Course in Public 
Speaking to the Other English Studies,’ S. H. Clark, the University 
of Chicago; ‘An Oral English Test for Entrance to College,’ Elvira 
D. Cabell, Chicago Teachers College. 

The annual dinner will occupy the evening of Friday. The program 
will consist of an address by a prominent educator or of a series of toasts. 
The closing session on Saturday, beginning at 9 o’clock, will be occupied 
with business, the reports of Professor Hopkins on “Labor and Cost of 
Composition Teaching” and of Professor Coulter on “ Equipment,”’ 
and a paper on “Sorting College Freshmen”’ by Professor Boynton of 
the University of Chicago. 

The members of the Council will certainly do all in their power to 
extend the notice of this excellent program. Teachers of English can 
well forego many other pleasures and opportunities for the sake of being 
in Chicago at the Council Meeting. Let every loyal brother do his 
duty. 





THE ARTICULATION OF THE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH- 
SCHOOL COURSES IN ENGLISH 


In the belief that the transition from the elementary school to the 
high school is often needlessly difficult, the National Council of Teachers 
of English has recently appointed a committee on the articulation of the 
elementary and high-school courses in English. The investigation con- 
ducted by this committee is not directed primarily toward the interests 
of either school alone, but aims at a better adjustment between the two. 
Its purpose is to discover just what courses in English are best suited to 
the needs of the child in each stage of his development. 

All high-school teachers of English, teachers in elementary schools, 
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principals, and supervising officers are earnestly requested to give the 
committee the favor of their assistance by answering as definitely as 
possible the following questions. If you are willing to help, get others 
to aid you in supplying the information without which the committee 
cannot do its work. If you cannot follow the questions in detail, will 
you not send a letter giving freely all the information at your command, 
together with your opinions on the subject? Copies of the questions 
will be sent upon request. Address the member of the committee 
nearest you. 


QUESTIONS 


(All answers are presumed to apply to the school system with which the 

writer is connected.) 

Printed courses of study will be gratefully received. 

I. A. What does the course of study in English for the three years 
immediately preceding the high school include under: (1) Composi- 
tion (a) oral, (6) written; (2) Reading and literature. Name the 
classics studied. (3) Grammar or language ? 

B. What does the first year of the high-school course include under 
the heads above ? 

C. Is either course ill adapted to the needs of pupils for whom it is 
intended ? 

D. To what extent have college-entrance requirements influenced the 
high-school course in the first year? Above the first year? 


Il. Is the articulation between the courses of the two schools satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory ? 
Ill. If articulation is unsatisfactory, is the defective joining of the two 


courses noticeable in: (a) Reading and interpretation of literature ? 
(6) Oral and written expression ? (c) Grammar ? (d) General mental 
habits ? (e) Other respects ? 

IV. Is such imperfect adjustment the result of: (a) Defects in the 
curriculum or the methods of the elementary school? (6) Un- 
reasonable demands on the part of the high school? (c) Differences 
in methods of teaching in the two schools? (d) Unnecessary repeti- 
tion of work due to a lack of correlation of the two courses? Please 
state specifically just what work is repeated under each head. 
(e) Any other cause ? 

V. A. What value should you assign to any of the following as remedies 
for imperfect articulation: (1) Assignment of the most experi- 
enced high-school teachers to first year classes? (2) Depart- 
mental teaching in the elementary school ? 

B. Have you any suggestions for increasing co-operation between the 
teachers of the two schools ? 
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C. Can you offer any other plans for making the transition from the 
elementary course in English to the high-school course less difficult ? 
VI. For the best interests of pupils at each period of their progress, 
(a) Just what literary classics should be taught in the elementary 
school? What in the first year of the high school? (5) What 
ground in grammar should be covered in each school? In what 
year of the high-school course should grammar be studied, and 
why? (c) What should be done in each school in composition, 
oral and written? (d) Which of the divisions of English mentioned 
above should receive the most emphasis in each school? (e) What 
differences in methods of instruction in English, if any, should be 
observed in the two schools? (f) Can you name any other ways 
in which the course in English in either school should be supple- 
mented or modified in the interests of the pupils ? 

VII. Have the courses of the elementary and high schools been constructed 
and correlated under the supervision of one person or group of 
persons, or have they been framed quite independently ? 

VIII. Any additional information or opinions bearing on the problem of 
articulation will be heartily welcomed by the committee. 


SARAH J. McNary, State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 

THEODORE C. MITCHILL, Jamaica High School, New York. 

J. W. SEarRson, State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

James B. Sitey, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ernest C. Noyes, Chairman, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Committee 





ORGANIZATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


The National Council committee on the high-school course has prepared 
a circular which includes a letter to principals, a tabular form to be filled in, and 
the following questions: 

1. How many pupils recite English daily? Length of periods? 

2. Number of teachers full time? Number part time? What else do the 

latter teach ? 

. 3. How do you test the efficiency of your English course ? 

4. What is the chief obstacle to complete success ? 

5. Do composition, grammar, literature, and oral expression constitute a 
single course? With no division of credits? If not, please explain your plan. 

6. In what way and to what extent is the work in composition (including 
rhetoric) correlated with the study of literature and the history of literature ? 

7. What proportion of the assignments in composition are based upon the 
pupil’s knowledge and experience apart from his reading ? 
8. How are oral composition and the writing of themes related ? 
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9. What provision is made for oral reading, public speaking, training in 
pronunciation, etc. ? 

10. Is student criticism of written work employed? How? 

11. Do teachers keep conference hours? Have you a “laboratory” 
plan? What is it? 

12. If you have a school paper please send sample copies. How is it 
conducted? Do you provide any other similar opportunities for practical 
experience ? 

13. What work in English grammar do you require ? 

14. How are the grammar studies related to the pupils’ compositions ? 

15. What work in spelling, punctuation, and other mechanics of writing 
do you require ? 

16. What is your basis of (a) choice and (b) arrangement of classics ? 

17. What use do you make of the Uniform (or other) College-Entrance 
Requirements ? 

18. What study of the history of literature (2) American, (b) English, do 
you require ? 

19. How do you teach mythology ? 

20. How do you direct the reading of modern and current literature (books 
and periodicals) ? 

21. How and for what purposes do you employ dramatization and the 
art of acting? Literary clubs? The school library? 

22. How do you secure satisfactory co-operation on the part of teachers 
of other subjects ? 

23. In what way is your course determined by your local conditions ? 

24. Please add other suggestions which would aid the committee. The 
committee would like information as to new courses, experiments, elective 
classes, adaptation to local conditions, etc. Send material to the English 
Journal. 





THE CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 


The October meeting of the Chicago English Club occurred Saturday, 
October 12, 1912, at the Chicago Public Library. Miss Elvira D. 
Cabell, president, called attention to the club as one peculiarly fitted 
to be a strong factor in the progress of English at this, its crucial period, 
because through its membership of college, normal, and high-school 
teachers, principals, elementary teachers, and those merely interested in 
English, it can contribute an unusual breadth of experience to the dis- 
cussion of problems, and because, in this club, speakers and audience 
alike come to get and also to give. 

An especially interesting program endeavored to outline, by sug- 
gestions, the year’s work of the club. Dr. William B. Owen, speaking 
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on “The Measurement of Results in English,”’ pointed out the organic 
nature of the study of language, the great instrument in the building 
up and refining of the child’s character and in affording him independence. 
He explained that measurement of results merely points out places 
where we need to change our method of obtaining results and enables 
teachers to compare the work received and their grading of it. The 
difficulty in measurement, he said, comes because the new grading is 
endeavoring to represent judgments of aesthetic values instead of values 
of fact. 

Miss Marion Lyons presented ‘‘ The Argument for Business English.” 
She asserted that Business English is in reality only simple English. It 
has come into the schools because of the tardy admission of the truth 
that there are children who need a different education from that pro- 
vided by the academic course of study. In Business English the teacher 
has, at present, the advantage of no course of study to hamper him and 
freedom to consider the needs of the children. Their work is judged by 
business standards; so that careless work, poor spelling, etc., are felt 
by the pupil himself to be unworthy of his chosen calling. The main 
unit of composition is the business letter, desirable because of its brevity, 
the variety offered, the definite directions for its construction, the 
necessity for accurate judgment, imagination, and sympathy, the recog- 
nition of the value and use of tact and courtesy, the cultivation of a 
wide vocabulary and variety of phrasing. 

Dr. Edwin Lewis treated his subject, “The Human Touch,” in his 
usual whimsical and charming way, by making five points to correspond 
with the five fingers. They were: first, it is human to read the English 
Journal because it is that rare thing, a professional journal that is really 
human; second, it is human for an English teacher to realize his own 
imperfections; third, language is human, and no one perfectly certain 
about usage ought to be teaching English; fourth, it is human to make 
the drudgery of punctuation, spelling, etc., a pleasure by the introduc- 
tion of humor; fifth, and greatest of all, a teacher must have a human 
understanding of his opportunity, that of the organization of personali- 
ties, the fight against the beginnings of the social evil, the keeping of 
young hearts clean, tender, and warm, the fostering of the love of home, 
the home instinct. 

Miss Helen Zurawski, speaking on “‘The Future of Oral Expression,” 
emphasized the difficulty of teaching reading, and advised a greater 
definiteness in aim and teaching. 

Miss Nena Anderson, in presenting “‘ Dramatics in the First Grade,” 
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pointed out the fact that “spontaneous” dramatics cannot be taught 
until the little ones can think, can realize that they are playing a part. 

Concluding the program, Mr. Hosic spoke of the general tendency 
toward organization of English teachers, of the prospective international 
commission of elementary, high-school, and college teachers of English and 
public speaking, and called attention to the coming convention of the 
National Council of English Teachers. He advocated the setting up of 
a few definite aims for such organizations, one of which was the improve- 
ment of conditions in schools and colleges, and another, the securing of 
more complete and accurate knowledge of the development of language 
and taste in children and youth. 

The society voted to apply for membership in the National Council 
and to assist in perfecting arrangements for the Council meeting. 


ALDA M. STEPHENS 





FINAL REPORT OF A SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION ON A COLLEGE-PREPARA- 
TORY COURSE IN ENGLISH FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The problem.—To plan a course of study which will fit the diverse 
needs of those intending to go to college for the regular academic course, 
those who will spend one or two years at college and then enter law 
or medical schools, and those who will enter scientific or technical 
schools direct from high school. 

The aim.—To plan a well-rounded curriculum, which in addition 
to intellectual training will give culture. This is the more necessary, 
as many students will go directly to technical schools, where profes- 
sional training is the sole object of study. Courses in drawing, music, 
and art-appreciation are required, in addition to extended work in 
history and English. 

A further aim is to provide a course of study elastic enough to give 
the brightest pupil all he can do, and yet to permit the dull one to go 
ahead, getting what he can. To this end, numerous electives are given. 
The lock-step of a rigid curriculum is deadening, both to the super-normal 
and the sub-normal type of pupil. 


ENGLISH COURSE FOR PUPILS INTENDING TO ENTER COLLEGE OR PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOL 

Time allotment, five hours weekly, one of which is unprepared. 

This time is necessary because of the large foreign population in our 

city schools. 
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First year—The English classics to be mainly simple narratives 
in prose and verse. These not to be studied intensively. Much time 
given to reading aloud. Spelling to be studied systematically, though 
a whole period may not be necessary for it. Elocution for two terms; 
scientific training given in voice production. This applied in the read- 
ing of classics and in oral composition. Oral composition made as 
important as written throughout the course. In last half of year, 
spelling replaced by supplementary reading. Extended lists of books 
which young people actually like are provided, books to be obtained 
from the public library. Every pupil made a library user and taught 
the arrangement of books and the use of the card catalogue. 

Second year.—Work in classics continued, but with an unprepared 
period, in which new matter may be read aloud by the teacher or the 
pupils. Grammar studied systematically. After a year’s work in 
foreign language, English grammar can be taken up with much more 
profit. This is followed by rhetoric in the second half. The principles 
of grammar and rhetoric studied are applied in the composition work. 
Giving a definite place to these subjects, where they are studied con- 
tinuously and grasped as a whole, seems preferable to scattering them 
through four years. 

Third year.—Study of classics continued, with review in last half 
of books previously read. Supplementary reading, largely in periodicals. 
In first half, pupils taught to read the newspaper as current history, to 
compare various papers, to appreciate how political and business interests 
modify the news pages. Debating taken up, with subjects drawn 
chiefly from current events. In last half, magazines studied; pupils 
taught the distinctive characteristics of leading magazines, to know 
something of technical and trade journals; to read and report upon 
current articles in magazines. 

Fourth year—In first half, a brief history of English literature is 
studied. This should not be a bare outline but a connected account, 
confined, however, to authors who are read today, and emphasizing the 
nineteenth century. Supplementary reading here and in the next 
term to be done in connection with this study. In second half, classics 
required for study for college entrance are taken. A feature of the work 
of this year is the free period, to be used according to the needs of the 
class; for example, to train in public speaking, to work on thesis for 
graduation, or give individual instruction where it is needed. 
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OUTLINE BY TERMS 
Brackets indicate unprepared periods. 


First Term Second Term Third Term 
Classics 2 Classics 2 Classics 1 [1] 
Spelling 1 Supplementary Grammar 2 
Oral and Written Reading 1 Oral and Written Com- 
Composition 1 Oral and Written position 1 
Elocution [1] Composition 1 


Elocution [1] 


Fourth Term Fifth Term Sixth Term 
Classics 1 [1] Classics 2 [1] Review Classics 2 [1] 
Rhetoric 2 Current Events 1 Magazines 1 
Oral and Written Debating 1 Oral and Written 

Composition 1 Composition 1 

Seventh Term Eighth Term 

History English Classics 2 

Literature 2 Oral and Written 
Supplementary Read- Composition 1 

ing 1 Supplementary Read- 
Oral and Written ing 1 

Composition 1 Free Period [1] 


Free Period [1] 
BENJAMIN A. HEyDRICK, Chairman 


Joun D. MINNICK 
WIiLiiamM W. LAMB 





A large number of meetings of teachers will be held during November 
and December. Many of these provide for strong English programs. 
At the English Round Table in Topeka, Percival Chubb, of the Ethical 
Society of St. Louis, will be the principal speaker. Special attention will 
be given to the elementary schools. The Iowa English teachers, at the 
state association meeting in Des Moines, will listen to John M. Clapp of 
Lake Forest College. At the Milwaukee gathering of the Wisconsin 
teachers, James F. Hosic of Chicago Teachers College will give two 
addresses. Professor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia University has been 
engaged for a conference by the Illinois Association of English Teachers, 
which will meet as usual at Urbana. Among the speakers before the 
College and High School section at Albuquerque will be John B. Mac- 
Arthur of the State Agricultural College. At the New Haven-Hartford 
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meeting, Charles H. Ward of the Taft School, Watertown, will conduct 
the round table. North Dakota English teachers are planning to 
organize under the leadership of Vernon P. Squires of the university. 





The Journal of English Studies for September—January contains the 
following articles: “Tennyson and Quintus Calaber,” by A. S. Way; 
“Bacon as Writer,” by J. M. Robertson; “The Appreciation of Poetry,”’ 
by P. B. Ballard; “The Poetry of James Stephens,” by Katharine 
Tynan; “The Teaching of Poetry in Secondary Schools,” by H. A. 
Treble; ‘‘ English Literature in Schools,” by the editor and E. Harwood 
Smith; and short articles and notes under the heads of “‘Teachers in 
Council,” “Reports of Societies,’ and “Reviews.” The article by Mr. 
Ballard is a very interesting study of children’s tastes, and represents a 
kind of study of which there must be much before we shall have a rational 
basis for our English courses. The editor, Mr. C. L. Thomson, writes 
that the plans for his magazine were made before news of the English 
Journal reached him. This is one more indication of the fact that the 
time for better organization of English teaching had, indeed, arrived. 
It will be noted that the Journal of English Studies is devoted in part 
to critical studies. 





To the Editor of the English Journal: 

The use of a quotation from Arlo Bates in my article “Going Forth 
to the Philistines” was misleading. It read: “In learning to write, it is 
well to select uninteresting subjects.”” The context made it appear that 
I considered this equivalent to saying: “In teaching, it is well to assign 
uninteresting subjects.’”’ Certainly Professor Bates was not encoura- 
ging boredom and drudgery in compulsory rhetoric. He was directing 
self-cultivation in a group of writing learners. I regret the misrepre- 
sentation. 


T. H. Guttp 





The October leaflet of the Illinois Association is devoted mainly to 
the address on ‘‘Amelioration of Conditions Surrounding the Teaching 
of Composition’”’ which was delivered by Professor John M. Clapp, of 
Lake Forest College, before the Joint Conference on English at the 
National Education Association in July. The New England leaflet 
presents a very interesting “Contrast of Methods’”’ by Christopher 
Robert Stapleton of the Wadleigh High School, New York. 
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The following amendments to the constitution of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will be offered at the approaching annual 
meeting: (1) That on and after January 1, 1913, the name of the 
organization shall be the National English Council. (2) That the 
treasurer of the Council shall be a member of the Executive Committee. 
(3) That the fiscal year shall begin December 1. 





Teachers of German have a very valuable periodical called Aus 
Nah und Fern, which issues from the press of the Francis W. Parker 
School in Chicago under the editorship of Arthur G. Merrill. Its chief 
purpose is to provide interesting supplementary reading for students 
of German. 





The Houghton, Mifflin Co. is continuing the series of pamphlets for 
English teachers called “English Problems,’ under the editorial super- 
vision of Charles S. Thomas. The latest number is by Professor W. A. 
Neilson, of Harvard University. It deals with college-entrance require- 
ments, 





Professor Fairchild, of the University of Missouri, kindly calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Life of Shakespeare in the “English Men of 
Letters” series was written by Raleigh, of Oxford, and not by Neilson, 
of Harvard. 
































REVIEWS 


INTEREST IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Dr. Edward Jones has here’ recorded an attempt to find out, through 
carefully conducted investigations of several thousand school children, 
what qualities of literature appeal most strongly to young people. He has 
done more than merely make lists of books in the order of their popu- 
larity with pupils in the schools; he has, in addition, made judicious use 
of that little inquisitor, “Why?” To induce boys and girls to give the 
reasons for their literary preferences, to tabulate the facts, and to 
determine whether the deductions are in harmony with our pedagogical 
practices, are the tasks which he set himself; and the results are not 
always what the teacher of literature would have them. By their own 
testimony the pupils of our high schools rank plot as the highest degree 
of literary excellence. There is “a gradual decline in the intensity of 
this element, yet the introduction of selections strong in plot will force 
the interest upward.” As interest in event loses its importance, there is 
more pleasurable recognition of moral qualities in human character, and, 
apparently, a tendency in the reader to imagine himself in the position of 
the heroes of fiction. Silas Marner, for example, is more liked for its 
ethical value by pupils of the third year than by those of the second year 
of high school, and should therefore be reserved for the later time, when 
it is more likely to be a factor of moral growth. The interest of young 
people is slow to shift itself from incident and character to matters of 
form, yet it rises gradually, from 4 per cent at the beginning of high- 
school life to 20 per cent at the beginning of the fourth year, at no time 
being as high as plot-interest at its lowest. ‘The force of figurative 
language of the Jdylls of the King was quite unknown, and no one had 
heard the significant tones of The Lady of the Lake. The strength and 
dignity of the finest passages of Shakespeare made slight conscious 
impression, and Ruskin’s paragraphs meant nothing.” The technique 
of literature, in short, makes but feeble effect upon the mind of ado- 
lescence; and the author believes he has good reason for saying that 
what appreciation there is, is instinctive rather than the result of instruc- 


* Sources of Interest in High-School English. By C. Edward Jones, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, Albany, N.Y. New York: American Book Co., 


1912. Pp. 144. 
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tion. As to description, interest seems to be appreciable in the eighth 
and ninth years (in which description is a subject of study assigned by 
the New York syllabus), to fall off in the tenth year, and to rise again in 
the eleventh. The author concludes that the last rise is the normal one, 
and that at present the study of description comes too early. Home 
reading as well as that of the classroom receives the author’s careful 
attention. Asa whole, the book will be one of great interest to teachers 
of English; and those who are builders of courses of study cannot well 
neglect it. 


A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR FRESHMEN 


Here is a book’ that for its brevity, its orderly arrangement, its 
rational treatment of the subject, and its beauty of binding and typogra- 
phy, may be praised in superlative terms. The teacher who delights to 
expatiate on the literary art rather than to give his students practice in 
the plain business of writing English for the ordinary purposes of life, 
will search in vain for the usual theoretical material that encumbers so 
many books of the kind; and the teacher who disapproves of this sort of 
thing will find the whole contents usable in the classroom and in the 
preparation of themes. The author begins with a treatment of the 
theme as a whole, and then proceeds to a consideration of the paragraph, 
the sentence, the word, and finally to punctuation. The second part 
deals with the four classes of composition—exposition, argumentation, 
description, and narration; but emphasis is laid upon the fact that this 
division is purely one for convenience in study, since a writer seldom 
deliberately sets himself the task of writing any one of these four forms 
as a thing of value in itself. The skill with which the author meets the 
difficulties which teachers and students have in performing their joint 
task with economy of time and labor, is worthy of high commendation. 
This is especially true of the part of the book that treats of the sentence. 
Under the five heads of arrangement, reference, co-ordination and 
subordination, ellipsis, and verb-forms, the solecisms upon which upper 
high-school pupils and college freshmen so frequently trip, are treated 
in such a manner as to bring practical results, if the instructor exercises 
even moderate intelligence in fixing habits in the minds of his students. 
It is difficult, indeed, to see how even the inexperienced teacher could go 
astray. In the treatment of words, too, the author is clear in his expo- 
sition and effective in his illustrations. Under the head of ‘‘Tone,”’ for 

* The Essentials of English Composition. By James Weber Linn, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 
Pp. 186. 
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example, occurs the following: ‘Of two petitions recently presented to a 
college faculty, asking exemption from discipline, one ended ‘Allow me 
this privilege, and I promise you that never again shall my young feet 
stray from the straight path of duty into the tangled and thorny thicket 
of evil-doing.’ It was greeted by laughter, and disregarded. The 
other petition declared ‘Like Jeffries at Reno, I find that when I buck 
the faculty I am up against a better man. If you will give me the benefit 
of the doubt this time I will never get into the ring with your respectable 
body again.’ It shared the fate of the first. Both the aspiring authors 
had mistaken the proper tone.” If there is any college freshman who 
cannot understand that, he ought to be sent back to the kindergarten; 
and if he cannot learn from it something of service in his own oral and 
written discourse, he has no right to be in a college class. Throughout, 
there is much that the experienced teacher will find verifiable from his 
own experience. In size, the volume is convenient; in binding and 
typography it is especially pleasing: it will fit into a boy’s pocket and 
into a girl’s conception of the beautiful. C. L. wg. 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


American Poems. By WALTER C. Bronson. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. 660. 

A volume corresponding in scope and treatment to the previous valuable series 
of anthologies of British poetry. The author had the good fortune to have access 
to rare collections of Americana, and hence offers unusually accurate texts of the 
early poems. 


Questions on Shakespeare. By ALBERTH.ToitmMan. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 

Part I contains introductory matter, including a study of Shakespeare’s language 
and verse and a general bibliography. Part II is devoted to the first histories, poems, 
and comedies. These two parts are cloth bound. The remaining parts so far issued 
are paper bound, each being devoted to a single play. These are as follows: The 
Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
The Tempest, Henry IV, Parts I and II, and Much Ado about Nothing. The series 
when complete will embody the results of years of experience on the part of the author 
in teaching college classes and will provide an almost inexhaustible supply of sugges- 
tions for study of the great dramatist. 


An Anthology of English Prose (1332-1740). By ANNIE BARNETT and Lucy 
Date. Preface by ANDREW LANG. New York: Longmans, 1912. 
Pp. 247. 
No apparatus is included except brief notes on the meaning of words and an 
index of authors. A succeeding volume will cover the period from 1741 to 1892. 
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A History of American Literature. By WitttaM B. Carrns. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1912. Pp. 502. 


Intercollegiate Debates, Vol. II. By Ecpert Ray Nicuots. New York: 

Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge, 1912. Pp. 832. $2.00. 

A yearbook of college debating, with records of questions and decisions, speci- 
men speeches, and bibliographies. 

Effective Speaking. By ARTHUR EDWARD PuILuirs. Chicago: The Newton 

Co., 1911. Pp. 315. $1.50. 

An exceedingly helpful volume. It deals with the problem of preparing speeches, 
not delivery. 

The Applications of Logic. By A. T. Ropinson. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1912. $1.20. 

A textbook in which logic is applied to the critical study of prose and to argumen- 
tative composition. The work is the outgrowth of experience in teaching in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Thought-Building in Composition. By ROBERT WILSON NEAL. New York: 

Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 170. 

A course in composition in which training in thinking is set up as the end of 
practice in expression, rather than mere mastery of forms. 

Literary Composition. By SHERWIN Copy. Chicago: The School of English, 

1912. Pp. 227. 

A textbook embodying the ideas set forth in the author’s article on “Scientific 
Principles in the Teaching of Composition,” which appeared in the English Journal 
for March 1912. The method is essentially inductive, and involves the examination 
of specimens of various kinds of literary prose. 





Practical English Composition. By CAROLYN M. GERRISH and MARGARET 

CUNNINGHAM. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1912. Pp. 428. 

Selections from Bret Harte’s Poems and Stories. By CHARLES S. THOMAS. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912. 

A welcome addition to the Riverside Series. The introduction and notes contain 
much interesting information concerning the circumstances surrounding the author’s 
work. 

Illustrated Lessons in Composition and Rhetoric. By ERLE E. CLIPPENGER. 

Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1912. Pp. 371. 

English Composition. Book One (Enlarged), and Book Two. By StRatron 

D. Brooxs. New York: American Book Co., 1912. 

Practical Theme Tablet. By GEORGE Morey MILLER. New York: Hinds, 

Noble & Eldredge. 

Teachers Manual for Study of the English Classics. By Grorce L. Marsu. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Lippincott Readers. Primer and First, Second, and Third Readers. By 
Homer P. Lewis and ELIzABeTH Lewis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1912. 
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The Heart of a Boy (Cuore). By EpMonpo pE Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian and abridged by SopHie Jewett. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Co., 1912. 

Additions to the excellent Canterbury Classics, edited by Katherine Lee Bates. 
Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, Book Five. By AuGUSTA STEVENSON. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 

Intended for the seventh and eighth grades and hence completes the series. 
Everyday English, Book One. By FRANKLIN T. BAKER and ASHLEY H. THORN- 

DIKE. New York: Macmillan, 1912. $0.35 net. 

Elementary English, Book One and Book Two. By Lituian G. KIMBALL. 
New York: American Book Co., 1912. 

Primary Language Lessons. By Emma SERL. New York: American Book 
Co., 1912. 

Champion Spelling Book. By WARREN E. Hicks. New York: American 
Book Co., 1912. 

Based upon the lists compiled and used by the Cleveland schools. 

Miss Billy’s Decision. By ELEANOR H. Porter. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 
$1.25 net. 

Blue Bonnet’s Ranch Party. By CAROLINE ELtiottr Jacoss. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., 1912. 

The Pleasuring of Susan Smith. By HELEN M. Wiwstow. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., 1912. 

The amusing experiences of a poor woman who receives a legacy and goes to the 
city to enjoy life. Withal Susan deserves her fortune and makes good use of it. 
Golden Treasury Readers. Primer and First, Second, and Third Readers. 

By CuHar.es M. STEBBINS and Mary H. Cootmce. New York: Ameri- 

can Book Co., 1909. 

The Expressive Readers. Books One to Eight. By JAMES BALDWiN and IDA 
C. BENDER. New York: American Book Co., 1911. 

Language Lessons for Intermediate Grades. By ALMA BLouNT and CLARK S. 
Nortuup, New York: Holt & Co., 1912. 

Practical English for Seventh and Eighth Grades. By J. W. SEWELL. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1911. 

A Graded Speller. By AticE Rose Power. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1905. 

Indian Folk Tales. By Mary F. Nrxon-Rovutet. New York: American 
Book Co., 1911. 

Folk Tales of East and West. By JouHN Harrincton Cox. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1912. $1.00. 
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Pleasant and Effective Ways in the Study of English 





Firmly established in the affections of child and teacher. 


Textbooks 


Language Through Nature, Literature and Art. PERDUE AND GRISWOLD. 


“a develops a genuine love of nature, literature, and 


art as well as Ps of . through spoken and written language.”—MARrGARET SLATER, Principal of Rock 
t 


Springs Schoo 
Beautiful pictures in half-tones. For the Grades. 


Louis, 


Kavana and Beatty’s Composition and Rhetoric. Rose M. Kavana, Teacher of English in 
the Medill High School, Chicago, and ArtHur Beatty, Instructor in English in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Based on literary models. 
do and teaches him how to do it. 


Township High School, Evanston, Il. 
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